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Lint Cleaning With Air 


Let us install this amazing 
piece of equipment behind 


your present gin stands. YX 
\ 


¢ NO Lint Loss § —< ¢ 
¢ NO Moving Parts 


© NO Excavation 


° NO Extra Supervision 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


Dallas, Texas 


Columbus, Ga. 


Memphis, Tenn. 














—— CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY —— 


Lontinitsital 
GAS FIRED UNIT 


Heats up to TWO MILLION BTU’s. 
with Natural or Butane Gas 


CONTINENTAL RESEARCH and engineering have again “teamed 
up” to increase the efficiency of your ginning operations. 


The Gas Fired Unit illustrated here, designed for TWO MIL- 
LION BTU’s, can be operated at any heat up to capacity. It is en- 
tirely independent of combustion air supply and operates on com- 
paratively low gas pressures. It will cut off automatically if gas or 
electricity fails, or the hot air fan stops. A smaller gas unit, of 
ONE MILLION BTU capacity, and an Oil Fired Furnace, are also 
available. 


Write or wire our nearest sales office for 
detailed information. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA e DALLAS ° MEMPHIS 
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( MINNEAPOLIS- MOLINE || 
Mee LY’ 
MODERN MACHINERY 


POWER 





MODEL 1210-12A 





THE ECONOMY 


INSTALLATION 








SEVEN SIZES— 
21 to 230 HP 





with ORIGINAL TWIN CITY HEAVY-DUTY DEPENDABILITY 


Investigate the dependable 12 cylinder power of 
the MM 1210-12A. You will find in it the same 
quality that won for the Twin City Cotton Gin en- 
gines a 30-year reputation for long life . . . excep- 
tional fuel savings . . . and low cost per h.p.! 

MM power offers important savings on gin instal- 
Jations and operation. Built-in gear reduction pro- 
vides proper speed for direct drive to gin shaft that 
saves power and fuel and eliminates buying of 
counter shafts, bearings, idlers, pulleys and belts. 
Front power take-off is available for direct drive to 


provide opposite rotation or auxiliary drive. Auxili- 
ary water pumps are supplied for cooling tower 
operation. Cooling towers are easily built at low 
cost of standard material that can be bought locally. 
Layout drawings and bill of material are furnished 
when required. Natural gas or LP gas fuel systems, 
engineered for best power and economy, are 
optional. 

You are interested in low cost power! Consider all 
these savings plus MM exclusive low-cost main- 
tenance features. 


A CARLOAD OF 1210-12A UNITS LEAVING THE MM ENGINE PLANT FOR TEXAS GIN INSTALLATIONS. 


WRITE 
FOR 
FOLDER 


ane 





MINNEAPOLIS-MoLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, 
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PROPER SEED TREATMENT 





CAN MAKE THIS DIFFERENCE 





Even with the best cotton seed, even 
with new varieties, many cotton 
growers have beenrunning intotrou- 
ble with seed rot and damping-off, 
leaf spot and anthracnose—with poor 
germination, poor stands and disap- 
pointing yields. 


It’s a fact that seed runs into these troubles when it’s not treated 
or when the job of treating is not done carefully. When good 
seed is properly treated with Du Pont ‘‘Ceresan” seed disin- 
fectant, growers usually get good disease control and good stands. 
And yields increase up to 40% even under adverse conditions. 


You help the growers as well as yourself when you make sure 
that your own operators apply the right amount of “Ceresan”’ 
to the seed treated in your equipment. On even the best seed, 
““Ceresan”’ treatment almost always pays well. 


For full details on effective seed treating, ask for Du Pont’s free 
handbook ‘“‘How to Treat’ (A-7585). For your copy, write to 
Du Pont, Semesan Section, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


With all chemicals always follow di- 
rections for application. Where warn- 
ing statements on use of the product 
are given, read them carefully. 


Listen to Du Pont ‘‘Cavalcade of America” 
— Tuesday Nights, NBC Network 





REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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RECOMMENDED RATES 
OF DU PONT SEED TREATMENT 


MECHANICALLY DELINTED 


COTTONSEED 
2% ‘“‘Ceresan”’ Dry , 6 0z./100 lbs. 
“Ceresan’” M_ Dry or 
Slurry 3 0z./100 lbs. 


ACID DELINTED COTTONSEED 


2% ‘“‘Ceresan’”’ Dry 4 oz./100 lbs. 


“Ceresan’”” M_ Dry or 
Slurry 2 oz./100 lbs. 


FUZZY COTTONSEED 


2% ‘“‘Ceresan’’ Dry 9 oz./100 lbs. 
“Ceresan’”? M_ Dry or 
Slurry 41% oz./100 lbs. 


CERESAN 


Disinfects and Protects Seed 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


THE COTTON GIN AND OIL MILi PRESS 





THE Co 





















The industrywide four - point program for 
better cotton ginning deserves the active support of 


every cotton man. 


By following these four recommendations, 





ginners can assure delivery of better fiber to the 
textile mills: 





form loose seed rolls. 


Maintain un! 


Better ginning results in improved fiber quality; 
better fiber makes better cotton goods; better quality 
goods help to strengthen the position of cotton in 


the competitive fiber markets. 


ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. 





(INCORPORATED) 
HOUSTON — ATLANTA — MEMPHIS — BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES _ NEW ORLEANS _ NEW YORK 
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Outhern 
Cooks 


prefer... 





FAMED throughout 
the nation as fine cooks, 
more Southern home- 
makers continue to 
choose Swift’s Jewel 
shortening for better 
baking and frying. 

Careful and scienti- 
fic blending of choice 
ingredients to meet the 
rigid standards of 
Swift’s laboratories 
results in a pro. 
duct of outstanding 
performance. 

It’s easy to under- 
stand why Jewel is a 
favorite in the South. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
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@ IT IS IN the Fall of the year when 

Nature, sometimes capricious but gen- tot macaing tot eaten nme 
erally a dependable provider, rewards feces He: 
man with the fruits of long months of 
labor on America’s farms. In the South 
and the Western producing states 
the advent of Fall means cotton har- 
vesting . . . in other sections of the 
country the earth yields rich outpour- 
ing of other crops that sustain man 
and beast on this sometimes bedeviled 
planet. To most Americans, even 
those in the cotton-conscious South- 
land, the return of Fall in the year’s 
parade of the seasons brings to mind 
a harvest scene much like that pic- 
tured on the cover. The photograph is 
by A. Devaney. 


READ BY COTTON GINNERS, COTTONSEEDSCRUSHERS AND OTHER 
OILSEED PROCESSORS FROM CALIFORNIA TO THE CAROLINAS 
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Will it pay us to convert 
our present mill to an 


The question uppermost in the minds of many oil mill owners, 
managers, and superintendents is “Will it pay us to convert 
our present mill to the Exsolex Process?” 


This question cannot be answered with a simple “Yes” or 
“No”. Exsolex affects individual mills differently. The only 
intelligent way to answer this question is to call in an 
Anderson engineer and find out how much Exsolex will 
increase your profits through single or multiple processing. 
Exsolex raises oil production . . . cuts down labor costs (par- 
ticularly where plants operate hydraulic presses) . . . lowers 
the cost of solvent, steam, power and water. All these factors, 
and many others, must be carefully weighed before arriving 
at a conclusion. Find out today whether it will pay to install 
Exsolex by writing to The V. D. Anderson Company, for 49 
years producers of the most economical extraction equipment 
for the oil milling field. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1941 WEST 96th STREET © CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


EXPELLERS e SOLVENT EXTRACTION e E 
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RINTENDENT 


Anderson Exsolex Plant ? 





World's Largest Supplier of Extraction Equipment 





by protecting 




















When metal is coated with Texaco Rust proof 
Compound, neither air nor rust-forming mois- 
ture can get at it. Protect your machinery, 
equipment and erected steel work this safe, 
easy way. Just brush with Texaco Rustproof 
Compound or spray with Texaco Rustproof 
Compound (Spray). 

Texaco Rustproof Compound forms a soft, 
self-healing, waterproof film that guards 
against rust. On metal that has already begun 
to rust, Texaco Rustproof Compound checks 
further corrosion and makes removal of exist- 
ing rust easier. 

The low cost of an application of Texaco 
Rustproof Compound is far less than the 
replacement of a rust-damaged machine. In- 
vestigate! Call the nearest of the more than 
2,000 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants 
in the 48 States, or write The Texas Company, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

















TUNE IN... TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. See newspaper for time and station. 
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@ SESAME (hand-harvested bundles shown in the photo- 
graph) is the oilseed crop research leaders consider the most 
likely to succeed in the Cotton States. Intensive work is now 
underway to develop non-shattering varieties. 


mills to crush and to supply needed vegetable oil and 

protein meal is emphasized by the short 1950 cotton 

crop. This makes the oilseed research program which 
the National Cottonseed Products Association began four 
years ago of even greater importance to farmers and crushers 
than when it started. 

Sesame continues to be the crop that appears to offer the 
most promise of filling the need for an additional oilseed crop 
to supplement cottonseed, soybeans, flaxseed, and other crops 
already being grown in various sections of the Cotton Belt. 

After careful study of other crops, including okra, sun- 
flowers and others, the National Association’s research co- 
operation has been concentrated on sesame. It should be em- 
phasized that the research that has been done with these 
other potential oilseeds has provided needed information on 
these other crops, and facts that were needed in order to 
select sesame as our chief interest. 

Progress with Sesame 


Working at Clemson College, in South Carolina, J. A. 
Martin has been a leader in research with sesame in the 
United States. The National Association has been cooperat- 
Ing closely with Mr. Martin’s work for three years, and 


T: CRITICAL need for more raw material for oil 
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gratifying progress has been made toward thé goal of de- 
veloping a non-shattering sesame suitable for growing as an 
oilseed crop for Cotton States. 

Much breeding work has been necessary with sesame be- 
cause a non-shattering crop that can be harvested mechani- 
cally is needed before this crop can be raised economically by 
American farmers. Labor costs in this country do not permit 
hand harvesting of the shattering types of sesame that are 
produced in other countries. 

To develop the sesame breeding and selection program as 
rapidly as possible, research is being done by Mr. Martin 
both in South Carolina and in the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
of Texas. The cooperation of the Rio Farms in the Valley 
which has provided land and much other valuable assistance 
has been of the greatest value to this research program. 

By growing crops both in South Carolina and in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley, Mr. Martin is able to shorten 
greatly the time required to produce successive generations 
of various crosses of sesame. 

Federal-State Research 

Sesame also is receiving major emphasis in a cooperative 
oilseeds project involving the Bureau of Plant Industry of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture and the Texas Agricul- 
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tural Experiment Station. This research 
is regional in scope, having the informal 
cooperation of agricultural experiment 
stations in the entire southern half of 
the United States and the Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory. 

Foundation work done by the Educa- 
tional Service of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association was a factor in the 
establishment of this program, and in 
the selection of sesame as the most likely 
crop as a possible oilseed and protein 
crop for certain areas. 

Doctor Murray L. Kinman is Regional 
Project Leader for this research, with 
headquarters at College Station, Texas. 
Doctor Kinman was a member of the 
staff of the Texas Research Foundation 
at Renner immediately prior to this ap- 
pointment. 


The breeding phase of the federal- 
state project began last spring. Present 
breeding and other research in Texas is 
centered at the Brazos Field Laboratory 
and Main Station Farm at College Sta- 
tion, and at the substation at Chillicothe. 

About 1,000 sesame strains, including 
world collections and varieties developed 
by American experiment station workers, 
were grown at these three locations for 
evaluation as sources of germplasm for 
future breeding. In addition, large pop- 
ulations of material, segregating for in- 
dehiscent (non-shattering) character, 
were grown at these locations. From these 
only the best agronomic types are being 
selected to continue the breeding pro- 
gram. 

. All strains are being evaluated for 
disease and insect resistance, potential 
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DOO 


2-POUND/_ 21-POUNDS TARE 





HINDOO is every- 
thing that bagging 


should be. 
HINDOO gives you 


more for your mon- 
ey. Use it and give 
your customers more 
for theirs. That's 
the profitable thing 
to do. _ 
uperior Quality 
. Utmost Strength 
Open Weave 






















HELPS MAKE GINNING PROFITABLE 
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yielding -ability, adaptation to machine 
harvesting, and other characteristics, 
Chemical properties (the oil and protein 
content) will be determined for as many 
as possible. 

Hybrids between the most desirable 
indehiscent type plants and the best de. 
hiscent varieties available were made at 
College Station. It is from the segregat. 
ing progeny of these crosses that we 
hope to select and purify desirable ya. 
rieties which will be adapted to complete 
mechanization. 

Doctor Kinman hopes in the future 
to extend operations to include breeding 
and testing of sesame varieties in the 
irrigated portion of West Texas High 
Plains. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has stationed George Abel at 
the Lubbock Substation to spend part 
time on oilseeds research under Doctor 
Kinman’s direction. 

Regional Observations 


Doctor Kinman’s program will include 
the establishment of “Regional Observa- 
tion Nurseries’ at 22 locations in 15 
Cotton States, in addition to the work 
already underway in South Carolina and 
Texas. 

The primary purpose of these nur- 
series will be to determine, in a prelim- 
inary way, the areas best suited to ses- 
ame culture, to acquaint workers in these 
states with the crop, to determine re- 
gional adaptation of various types, and 
to give better evaluation of different 
strains as sources of parental material 
in the development of indehiscent va- 
rieties. 

Information asked from research work- 
ers growing these tests includes types of 
soil and fertilizer used and general grow- 
ing conditions, yield, maturity dates, 
height and reaction to disease and in- 
sects. 

Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Califor- 
nia, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Virginia and New 
Mexico are states that will have one or 
more locations for these tests, in addi- 
tion to the work in South Carolina and 
Texas. 

Crop Promising 

Doctor Kinman states that he is en- 
thusiastic about the poégsibilities of ses- 
ame as a potential new oil and protein 
crop for the Cotton Belt. 

“If this year’s data from our plots 
here on the Brazos Valley Field Lab- 
oratory are a good indication, we can ex- 
pect somewhat higher yields on the bot- 
tom lands in Texas than have been re- 
ported from other non-irrigated sections 
of the country,” he comments. “Yields of 
over 1,000 pounds per acre were fairly 
common in our plots and ranged up to 
over 1,500 pounds per acre.” 

These observations by Doctor Kinman 
confirm and strengthen the belief of Mr. 
Martin and many other research work- 
ers, as well as of the Production Re- 
search Committee and staff of the Na- 
tional Association, as to the possibilities 
of sesame. It also is most helpful and 
gratifying that this federal-state pro- 
gram is underway to cooperate with and 
supplement the work of Mr. Martin in 
South Carolina and Texas. 

At the same time, it is important to 
keep in mind the necessity for careful 
breeding and selection over a period of 
years to develop any new crop to the 
point where it can be grown and proc- 
essed commercially. Every effort should 
be made to develop the sesame research 

(Continued on Page $5) 
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accuracy and reliability of your Steinlite 
to measure moisture Content with precision 


and speed. These practical instruments are saving 


time and money for owners everywhere. 


WORLD’S MOST POPULAR TESTER 


In only 12 years the Steinlite has become the world’s 
most popular moisture tester. More than 16,000 
elevators, seed houses, feed and flour mills and nut and 


other processing plants are as certain of their 


Steinlite’s unfaltering performance as they are of 

the seasons. And, for good reason. Incorporated in the 
Steinlite are all the advancements that 20 years 

of continuous research and field testing have brought. 


ONLY SEEDBURO SELLS STEINLITES 


The Seedburo organization is your only source 

of Steinlite Electronic Moisture Testers. Further, 
moisture testing is a Seedburo specialization. Coupled 
with Seedburo’s 38 years of experience are the counsel 
and scientific knowledge of the country’s leading 
experts on moisture testing. Here, at your disposal, 

is the most highly developed moisture testing service 

in America. Take advantage of it by bringing your 
moisture testing problems to Seedburo .. . first! 


Seedburo Equipment Company 


739 Converse Building, Chicago 6, Illinois fe 


GOT YOUR COPY? 


You need this big, new Seedburo catalog in 
your business! More than 500 items for testing, / 
grading, handling and processing grains | 
and seeds. Write for your FREE copy today. 

















CHICAGO 
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Basse after season you can depend on the simplicity, 










EEOBURG 


ADVANTAGES THAT ADD UP TO DOLLARS 


«++ FOR YOU! 


. FAST. Requires only One Minute to make an accurate 


test. Speeds handling in peak periods. 


. ACCURATE. Calibrated against official oven methods. 
. PRACTICAL. No technical knowledge or previous ex- 


perience required. No laboratory technique involved. 


. RELIABLE. Design and operating principle based on 20 


years of field engineering and laboratory experience. 


. APPROVED. Saving money for more than 16,000 users 


in a wide variety of applications. 


. COMPACT. Lightweight . . . easily portable. Operates 


from electrical outlet. Battery operated models avail- 
able. 

DEPENDABLE. Calibrated against basic standards rec- 
ognized in your industry. 


. ADAPTABLE. Tests a variety of free-flowing materials. 


Charts prepared for more than 200 products ranging 
from 2% to 50% moisture content. 


. ECONOMICAL. Saves time and money. Sample is not 


destroyed, thus eliminating sample cost. 


. SERVICE. You are eligible for “loaner” service when 


your Steinlite requires servicing. 


. GUARANTEED. Fully guaranteed for one year against 
defective workmanship and materials. a 


. FREE TRIAL. Sold on a 10-day free trial basis. Steinlite 
Model 105... $330.00 


F.0.B. Atchison, Kansas 
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The Farmer Counts His Blessings 


Ww 





{N EDITORIAL 


currently popular song has nothing on the cotton 
farmer. 

He is like the fellow who gets a friendly slap on 
the back from an old pal one day, has his teeth 
knocked out by the same guy the next, and is then 
told to “just whistle if you need anything.” 

His plight grew out of USDA’s 2 million bale 
interim export allocation order. That package came 
with two labels. One said the order was to conserve 
cotton for defense and domestic needs. The other 
told the farmer he had to pay through the nose—al- 
ready swollen and bloody from the blow that knocked 
him to his knees—for the sharp drop in prices that 
took place simultaneously with the USDA announce- 
ment of Oct. 10. 

While he was struggling to regain his senses the 
farmer watched the price of his own product take a 
sickening plunge of $15 to $20 a bale, but some 
foreign growths, caught up in the ensuing whirl- 
wind, soared to 50 cents and more a pound. 

When he found his voice the farmer complained, 
with plenty of justification, that the USDA an- 
nouncement—whatever its good intents—had the 
effect of forcing him to pay for the country’s effort 
to conserve cotton. He was also quick to point out 
that the government has been stockpiling other com- 
modities and paying the cost out of the federal 
treasury. 

The winds of distress howled furiously, but strong 
voices were soon heard demanding that USDA take 
steps at once to correct a situation that makes the 
farmer an innocent victim of typical government 
bungling. Ranging themselves on his side were 
southern congressmen and senators, cotton ginners, 
= National Cotton Council, and other friends of the 

armer. 


T: help clear the air and get the facts straight in a 
situation that has been clouded by a considerable 
amount of confusion, we need to go back to a meet- 
ing held Sept. 15-16. On those dates the board of 
directors of the National Cotton Council and mem- 
bers of the Cotton Mobilization Committee met in 
Memphis to discuss all aspects of the critical cotton 
supply situation. One of the most important ques- 
tions covered in that discussion was how much cotton 
should go for export and how much should be held 
for a minimum safe carry-over. 

On Sept. 18-19 the Council directors, the mobili- 
zation committee members, and government officials 
met in Washington to discuss the same question. 

At neither of these meetings were the six 
branches of the cotton industry, all members of the 
Cotton Council, able to reach an agreement on how 
much cotton should be marked for export and how 
much should be held for domestic and defense needs. 


Ter BOTHERED and bewildered person in the 


_ Ranged on one side in the discussions were the 
spinners, who took the position that about 4 million 
bales should be held. Since it is figured that about 
6 or 6144 million bales will be left for exports and 
carry-over after deducting expected domestic con- 
sumption for the current season, the spinner view- 
point meant 2 to 21% million bales for export. 

_ Ranged on the other side were the farmers, the 
ginners and the other branches of the industry. They 
took the position, with equal firmness, that about 2 
million bales would be sufficient as a carry-over, 
leaving 4 to 414 million bales for export. 


__ We don’t know, of course, how much influence— 
if any—the spinner viewpoint had with USDA in 
reaching its final decision; but the fact is, that deci- 
sion was favorable to the spinners and unfavorable 
to other branches of the cotton industry. 


his, however, is not the real point to be consid- 

ered. It is this: The by-laws of the National Cot- 
ton Council forbid that organization to take a posi- 
tion when all six branches of the industry are not in 
complete agreement on a question. And because there 
were sharp differences of opinion on the vital ques- 
tion discussed at the Memphis and Washington meet- 
ings and the branches of the industry did not reach 
an agreement, the Council therefore took no stand on 
the matter. 


Equally important is this further point: The fact 
that the Council could not and did not take a stand 
one way or the other does not mean it is indifferent 
to the very unfavorable position in which the farmer 
now finds himself. 


In a recent statement to the membership, Council 
President Harold Young said: “I am convinced that 
all branches of the industry, regardless of where 
they stand on the amount of the export quota, are 
united in the belief that this action should not be 
allowed to injure the farmer . . . Obviously the 
farmer himself should not bear the cost of the gov- 
ernment’s efforts to conserve the supply of his pro- 
duct. The National Cotton Council,” Young’ said, 
“has been doing everything in its power to correct 
this situation and to see that if any cost is involved 
in conserving cotton in the national interest, that 
cost is borne by the whole nation, as it should be.” 

Meanwhile, the Council is working closely with 
all cotton industry groups in an effort to bring them 
together in an agreement that will free the farmer 
of the penalties he is now paying. 

“We shall continue,” the Council president says, 
“to press for action to remove at the earliest possible 
moment the hardship that has been placed on the 
farmer as a result of the government’s effort to con- 
— the critically scarce commodity that he is pro- 

ucing.” 
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William Murray to Assist 


Seedburo President 


A recent addition to the staff of the 
Seedburo Equipment Company is Wil- 
liam Murray, who has been assigned as 
assistant to the president, I. B. Phillips. 


Murray’s primary duty is dealing with 


WILLIAM MURRAY 


problems concerning company growth, 
since the introduction of the new Stein- 
lite Liquid Cell and other developments 
in moisture testing equipment has re- 
sulted in further expansion of markets 


in the grain trade and various indus- 
tries where Seedburo equipment is used, 
says President Phillips. 

Murray was formerly associated with 
Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, and with 
Sessions Engineering Company as a busi- 
ness consultant. He graduated from the 
University of Illinois in 1942 and did 
post - graduate work at Northwestern 
University. He served in the Navy from 
1944 until 1946. 


Gin at Roundaway, Miss., 
Is Destroyed by Fire 


A cotton gin, 21 bales of cotton and an 
unestimated amount of cottonseed on the 
Garner Johnson plantation at Round- 
away, Miss., near Clarksville, were de- 
stroyed by fire originating in the gin 
Oct. 20. A sawmill, about 50,000 feet of 
lumber, two tractors, wagon and trailers 
were also destroyed by the blaze. 

Mr. Johnson said after the fire that he 
plans to rebuild the gin and sawmill next 
year. Only a small amount of the loss 
was covered by insurance. 


Livestock Marketings Up 


The fall increase in slaughter of meat 
animals began in August and is ex- 
pected to continue through the fall, BAE- 
USDA reports. Strengthening of demand 
as the result of defense expenditures 
will cancel some of the depressing effects 
of larger supplies. Hog prices probably 
will fall no more than the usual seasonal 
amount but price weakness will be less 
— for other kinds of meat an- 
imals. 








New Product: 


JOHN BEAN POWER SPRAYER 
FOR DISINFECTING 


For disinfecting stored grain and seed 
the John Bean Spartan High Pressure 
Power Sprayer is a wise investment, in 
the opinion of Seedburo Equipment Com- 





pany, Chicago, the oldest and largest 
supplier of equipment for the seed and 
grain trade in America. 

This handy unit is a recent addition to 
the Seedburo line and is available in three 
models. It is mounted on steel disc wheels 
with zero pressure rubber tires. Atop its 
horizontal 15-gallon tank can be mounted 
a gasoline engine or electric motor. The 
tank is all steel, corrosion resistant and 
leakproof. Assembled length is just un- 
der 49 inches, width is 20 inches and 
height is slightly over 32 inches. Capac- 
ity with a gasoline engine is three gal- 
lons per minute at 250 pounds pressure. 


e Less than five percent of the 
24 million milking cows in the U.S. are 
registered animals. 





DOUBLECUT 





Wood’s Singlecut and 
Doublecutt ROACH- 


BACK Gin Saw Gum- 
mers for All Machines. 








436 Magnolia St. N.W. 





Duplex Gin Saw Rotary Side 
Files for No. 14-X, No. 28-X, and No. 33 


For Best Results use Wood’s Per- 
fectly Designed “DUPLEX” Gum- 
mers and Straight Files for All 
Makes of Gin Saw Filing Machines. 


Write for Circular and Price List Showing Our 


Complete Line 


P. 0. Box 937 


SINGLECUT 
WI, 





Wood’s Singlecut and 
Doublecut STANDARD 
SHAPE Gin Saw Gum- 
mers for All Machines. 





No. 14-X 


THE A. A. WOOD & SONS COMPANY 


MAKERS OF TOOLS & MACHINERY 


Atlanta 1, Georgia 
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Lople in the Hess 





e A. L. Ward, NCPA Educational Ser- 
vice director, reports on that organiza- 
tion’s program of oilseed research, with 
special emphasis on the work of J. A. 
Martin, Clemson College, S. C., and Dr. 


L. Kinman, College Station, 


Murray ate 


Texas, with sesame. 
A v J 
e Seedburo Equipment Co. announces 
appointment of William Murray as as- 
sistant to President I. B. Phillips. 
Page 13. 


3 7 if 
e Garner Johnson, Roundaway, Miss., 
plans to rebuild his gin which was de- 
stroyed by fire Oct. 20. Page 13. 


7 5 5 
e Texas salesmen for Stewart & Steven- 
son Services who attended a gees * at 
Detroit this week are Ray Loden and Em- 
mett Dobbs, Houston; N. N. Elkins, Cor- 
pus Christi; J. C. Brown, McAllen; Car- 
sey Manning, Longview; and A. B. Grant, 
Beaumont. Page 25. 


7 7 v 
e Arthur J. Altmeyer of the Federal 
Security Agency reports on the new so- 
cial security regulations for farm work- 
ers. Page 20. 


7 g i 
e Public relations are essential part of 
program to reach U.S. military prepared- 
ness goal, says Ed Lipscomb, National 
Cotton Council public relations director. 
Page 29. 


7 7 + A 
e A report on the relationship of free 
fatty acid content in cottonseed oil to its 
percentage germination is made by Car- 
roll L. Hoffpauir, Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory; and Sam E. Poe, L. 
U. Wiles and Martha Hicks of the Ark- 
ansas State Plant Board. Page 30. 


7 7 q 
e W. T. Jacobs has been given leave of 
absence from the National Cotton Coun- 
cil to report for active duty in the 
Marines. Page 29. 

q 9g 5 
e A cotton picking contest at Huron, 
Calif., Nov. 4-5 will determine whether 
John Mehia can defend his title of world 
champion cotton picker, says John Ar- 
thur Reynolds, manager of the Central 
Valley Empire Association. Page 32. 

- 7 v 
e J. Roy Nunnally, chairman of the 
board of Monroe Oil & Fertilizer Co., 
Monroe, Ga., dies after a lengthy illness. 
Page 32 

7 4 7 
e Pima cotton, which does not come un- 
der acreage restrictions, was honored 
by growers of the Pecos Basin (Texas) 
with a Pima Festival early in October. 
Miss Wilma Langham was crowned Pima 
Queen, with Miss Shirley Gleason as run- 
ner up. Jack Hawkins, radio man, and 
Alton Hughes, Pecos Chamber of Com- 
merce manager, head the Pima Cotton 
Committee which put on the festival. 
Page 34. 

5 7 7 
e Oklahoma crushers will hold their 
1951 convention June 4-5 at Lake Mur- 
ray Lodge, Ardmore, announces Secre- 
tary Horace Hayden. Page 27. 
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e Tom Ancrum, Camden, S. C., tells in- 
teresting story about 70-year-old gin 
still operated by J. Tom Gay and his son, 
Houston Gay, near Westville, S. C. 
Page 29. 
7 + 7 
e L. S. Hitchner, executive secretary of 
the National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association, urges cotton farmers to 
order insecticides, fungicides and other 
related materials immediately to be sure 
of adequate supplies in 1951. Page 38. 


i 7 + 


e George B. Davis, Oklahoma ginner, 
dies of a heart attack Oct. 14 at his 
home in Altus. Two sons, John Davis and 
Robert Davis, of Altus, and two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Ed Puckett, Altus, and Mrs. 
Maurice Lampton, Sapulpa, are among 
his survivors. Page 18. 
5 A v 7 
e David S. Weaver is appointed director 
of the North Carolina Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station to succeed Dr. I. O. 
Schaub, retired. Page 14. 


i 7 ? 


e Louis Franke resigns as editor of the 
Texas A. & M. College Extension Service 
to join the food mission staff of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs at 
Asuncion, Paraguay. Page 18. 


- if ? 


e Two oil mill managers who are also 
livestock producers are W. McD. Jones, 
Bishopville, S. C., and W. D. Moore, Tar- 
boro, N. C. J. Van Rogers, NCPA repre- 
sentative at Atlanta, Ga., photographs 
cattle belonging to Jones and sheep be- 
longing to Moore. Page 26. 





Cotton Export Outlook 
Is Much Brighter 


M@ The government’s defenses 
against relaxing the recent USDA 
order limiting cotton exports to 
2,000,000 bales in the 8-month per- 
iod Aug. 1, 1950-March 31, 1951 
weakened Oct. 23 when Secretary 
of Agriculture Brannan added 146,- 
000 bales to the quota. 


H@ All indications point to further 
increases in the allocation for ex- 
port. Cotton industry leaders who 
have been in Washington leading 
the assault on the damaging Oct. 
10 order have expressed the opinion 
that the total exports for the year 
will reach a minimum of 3,500,000 
bales and may go as high as 4,000,- 
000 bales. 


MH The 2,000,000 bale figure, it is 
said, was arrived at on an estimate 
that defense requirements would 
call for 1,500,000 bales. Since the 
announcement was made, however, 
that figure has been scaled down 
to less than half, leaving some 
800,000 bales that could be ex-~ 
ported. 
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e A. Cecil Wamble, Cottonseed Products 
Research Laboratory manager, discusses 
pros and cons of cleaning cotton linters 
from the angle of cellulose content. 
Page 22, 


t ¢ 7 


e The nutritive value of cottonseed mea] 
will be the subject of a conference at 
the Southern Regional Research Labora. 
tory in New Orleans Nov. 13-14 in which 
A. L. Ward, NCPA Educational Service 
director, and J. R. Mays, chairman of NC. 
PA’s Technical Advisory Committee, wil] 
take part. Other speakers will include 
H. W. Marston, USDA-ARA research ¢o. 
ordinator; Dr. C. H. Fisher, director of 
the laboratory; C. M. Lyman, F. Hale, R, 
Couch and K. A. Kuiken, Texas Experi. 
ent Station; E. L. Stephenson, Arkansas 
Experiment Station; T. J. Cunha, Florida 
Experiment Station; G. W. Irving, Jr, 
USDA-BAIC assistant chief; and T. H. 
Hopper, F. H. Thurber, H. P. Newton, 
E.. A. Gastrock and A. M. Altschul of the 
laboratory. Page 27, 


. q 7 


e H. W. Stigler, Drew, Miss., ginner, 
dies Oct. 21 at his home. Page 14, 


Weaver Heads Extension 
In North Carolina 


David S. Weaver was named director 
of the North Carolina Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service following the retirement 
of Dr. I. O. Schaub. 

Weaver, formerly head of the Agri- 
tultural Engineering Department and 


ies 





DAVID S. WEAVER 


assistant director of the Extension Serv- 
ice for the past three years, has been on 
the staff of North Carolina State College 
since 1923. Prior to that, he taught agri- 
cultural engineering at Mississippi State 
College following his graduation from 
Ohio State University in 1920. 


H. W. Stigler, Ginner at 


Drew, Miss., Dies 

H. W. Stigler, 62, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Farmers Gin Co., Drew, 
Miss., for a number of years, died Oct. 
21 at his home. Funeral services were 
held Oct. 22 at the Drew Baptist Church. 
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Big Job Ahead for All of Us 





PLANS ARE BEING MADE 10 REACH 


16 MILLION BALE 


GOAL IN ’ol 


@ Problem attacked at three regional extension conferences . . 
Government and industry team up to get production, but emphasize 
that good farming practices must not be ditched to achieve goal. 


Agriculture Brannan of the 16 

million bale production goal for 
1951 resulted in an immediate mobiliza- 
tion of federal and state Extension forces 
and cotton industry leaders to map plans 
for reaching it. 

The announcement followed meetings 
in September of National Cotton Council 
directors and the Cotton Mobilization 
Committee with government officials. 

Southern and federal extension leaders 
were quick to recognize the importance 
of formulating plans as early as possible 
for reaching the 16 million bale goal. 
There followed three regional cotton con- 
ferences to consider and make recom- 
mendations with respect to Extension’s 
responsibility in the task ahead. These 
meetings, condueted by the Sub-commit- 
tee of Southern State Directors of Ex- 
tension on Cotton Educational Work, 
were held at Columbia, S. C., Oct. 5-6; 
Texarkana, Texas, Oct. 12-13; and at 
Memphis Oct. 19-20. 


A sezicnttare Ba by Secretary of 


The committee issued the following 
statement following the Memphis con- 
ference: 

The members of this regional cotton 
conference recognize the following: 

1. That a crisis now exists in the cot- 
ton situation in the form of a dire short- 
age of cotton in relation to current and 
future needs at home and abroad. 

2. That three factors have contributed, 
in the main, to this shortage. These fac- 
tors are: (a) low production in many 
areas this year due to unfavorable weath- 
er combined with excessive damage by 
insects; (b) high consumption of cotton 
within the United States; and (c) bigger 
demands abroad for cotton. 

3. That the situation calls for the pro- 
duction of at least 16 million bales in 
1951, this being 60 percent more than is 
being produced in 1950. 

4. That this big increase in production 
next year can be obtained in only two 
ways—namely, more acres in cotton and 
higher production per acre. 





5. That farmers, in our judgment, will 
do their best to increase the production 
of cotton through more acres and better 
cultural practices, including more fer- 
tilizer and better insect control, if they 
are given full information as to why 
more cotton is needed and how to produce 
it at a low cost. 

We, therefore, recommend that the 
following steps be taken immediately: 

1. That the land grant college in each 
cotton-producing state take proper steps 
to acquaint farmers as to the situation 
and what to do. 

2. That this increase in production be 
attained within the framework of the 
sound farming program already in proc- 
ess in each state and each county based 
upon wise use of land and good farm 
management. 

3. That the entire program be ap- 
proached from a business standpoint, and 
that farmers: (a) be shown the necessity 
for such increased production to meet 
current market demands; (b) understand 
the necessity for such increase, nation- 
ally and regionally, if cotton is to hold 
its present place in domestic and world 
markets; (c) see the opportunity to grow 
more cotton under the protection of legal 
price supports; (d) help assure an ade- 
quate supply of cotton which would be 
indispensable in case of an international 
emergency. 

4. That each state and each county 
survey its opportunity for production of 
cotton in terms of labor, land, capital, 
seed, equipment, fertilizer, insecticides, 
and other factors and materials needed. 

5. That any deficiency found by this 
survey be presented immediately to the 

(Continued on Page 18) 











6-NKU Waukesha Engine. . 


on natural gas.. 


Awsthan IOtatale 


Vic Blassingame, Manager, Petersburg Cooperative 
Gin Assoc., Petersburg, Texas, says: 
ago we installed a complete new 40-8 cotton gin... 
. During the season just 
completed we ginned 5,888 bales. We operate engine 
- one meter feeds the engine, drier 
and three stoves. Our total bills for gas $479.20... 
lube oil cost us $72.00. This if broke down into cost 


“Three years 


per bale would be less than 10c each. I know this is ta, 


cheap... but I sold enough burr ash to cover all the 
above expense, so the engine was operated at a zero 
cost for the past year.’’ Power your gins to pay profits 
—with Waukeshas designed to the specifications of 
experienced ginners. Get Bulletins 1520 and 1434. 


WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY, WAUKESHA, WIS. 


NEW YORK TULSA 
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WAUKESHA 


...moden GIN ENGINES 


i WAUKESHA 6-NKU COTTON GIN ENGINE—7-in. bore x 814-in. stroke, 1962 
cu. in. displ., 240 hp. max., of Petersburg Co-op. Gin Association, 
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By FRED BAILEY 


and JAY RICHTER 


Washington Representatives 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


e The Cotton Export Quota Uproar — 
Cotton export quota restrictions will be 
eased. Administration insiders concede 
that will be done and it is only a question 
of by how much and when. 

The amount to be added to the quota 
will be determined on the basis of a re- 
appraisal now being made of probable 
civilian and military needs. Timing will 
depend upon the amount of pressure, 
political and otherwise, that is put on 
the administration. 

Department officials now concede that 
their earlier demand estimates, upon 
which the quota was based, may have 
been on the high side. They figured 
9,000,000 bales for civilian domestic con- 
sumption, 1,500,000 bales for military 
use and 3,000,000 bales for export—a 
total of 13,500,000 bales. 

The quota was based on official deter- 


av bbashingler Bureau 








RICHTER 


BAILEY 


mination to maintain a reserve of two 
to two and one-half million bales. That 
would have been shaded up or down, de- 
pending upon 1951 production prospects 
next spring and summer. Officials still 
believe that is the minimum carryover 
for safety. 

Any increase in exports, therefore, will 
be based on reduction of domestic con- 
sumption. Cotton officials consider 8,750,- 
000 bales as rock bottom on civilian con- 
sumption. They concede that the military 
estimate was pretty much a guess and 
that it may be anywhere from 500,000 to 
750,000 too high. 

Before the storm of protest against a 
quota of 2,000,000 bales for the first 
eight months of the market year arose, 
Department officials figured that would 
take care of foreign needs through March 
and that shipments in the last four 


months of the year could be adjusted on 
the basis of conditions at the time. They 
still think that is the way it ought to 
work. 

“We were just playing it safe,” one 
cotton official told The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press. “Our own defense re- 
quirements must be met and we have to 
hold back enough cotton to be sure of 
meeting them. All of this fuss about in. 
or quotas now simply isn’t justi- 

ed. 


Our estimate of total exports of be- 
tween 3,500,000 and 3,750,000 bales stil] 
holds good. There is every indication 
that, despite all the rucus, this figure 
will prove approximately correct, unless 
upset by international developments. 

Department officials are hot under the 
collar because of all the heat being put 
on them to relax the quotas. Privately, 
some charge that it is a selfish grab for 
still higher cotton prices. They don’t be- 
lieve that higher prices are justified. 

A tentative proposed draft of a sting- 
ing blast at the Department’s tormentors 
was prepared last week, but was drop- 
ped before it got very far. Because it 
was almost entirely Democrats behind 
the protests, officials feared that a strong 
statement might have political repercus- 
sions. 

The Department is, however, making 
a study of cotton trading in the past few 
weeks. There have been hints at a blast 
at one large firm because of alleged hold- 
ings so large that it constituted a virtual 
corner on the market. 

The Department has released 3,400,000 
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bales of 1948 pool cotton in recent weeks. 
Official figures show that more than 
700,000 bales of that was bid in by An- 
derson, Clayton & Co. of Houston. Offi- 
cials say they don’t know how much 
cotton bid in by other firms has, or may, 
find its way into Anderson, Clayton & 
Co. hands. 

Admittedly, the pool cotton was re- 
leased in large quantities in an effort to 
influence the market. That it failed to do 
so, officials think, is due to buying by 
firms which held the cotton off the mar- 
ket. They pointed to the 25 percent in- 
crease in cotton prices since early sum- 
mer and said it had gone far enough. 

The quota limitation was put on after 
gale of CCC cotton failed to halt the 
market rise. That, also, was intended to 
curb price increases as well as conserve 
domestic supplies. Talk in the trade of 
50-cent cotton by Christmas persuaded 
the Department to set the quota low. 

Things really got hot in Washington 
as tempers flared over the cotton quota 
row. Cotton men, backed by Southern 
congressmen, swarmed on the Agricul- 
ture Department after what amounted 
to an indignation meeting in Memphis. 

The cotton men, calling themselves the 
Beltwide Cotton Producers Committee, 
and led by House Agriculture Committee 
Chairman Harold Cooley, held a stormy 
meeting with PMA Administrator Ralph 
Trigg. Cooley termed the quota “evil, 
ill-advised and indefensible.” 

Failing to get any satisfaction from 
Trigg, the group went to see National 
Security Resources Board Chairman W. 
Stuart Symington. Symington insisted 
that the government had to protect do- 
mestic supplies of cotton, but did promise 
that the quota would be kept under con- 
stant study, and would be relaxed if con- 
ditions warranted. 

Symington apparently failed to advise 
the White House of his promise, for a 
short time later President Truman told: 
a press conference that the government 
will not relax the cutback. Trigg later 
contradicted the President also by say- 
ing the cotton export situation will be 
kept under constant review. 

Sen. Lyndon Johnson of Texas later 
got into the fracas by calling on Brannan 
to relax the quota substantially. He said 
Defense Department requirements actu- 
ally were 700,000, not the 1,500,000 bales 
on which quotas were based. He said the 
quota could, be increased by several hun- 
dred thousand bales without cutting into 
reasonable reserves. 


e Sixteen Million, or Less?—Adding to 
Administration cotton troubles are offi- 
cial fears that cotton plantings next year 
may not be large enough to result in the 
requested 16-million bale crop. The fuss 
over quotas may not help their chances. 

State Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration directors, here last week for 
consultation on 1951 production plans, 
gave the Department a pessimistic re- 
port on hopes for 27 million acres in 
cotton next year. Most of them seemed 
to think that 25 million acres would be 
about all that could be expected. 

The prospect that plantings may not 
be as large as wanted is lending some 
weight to demands that price supports 
for next year be higher than 90 percent 
of parity. Rep. Stephen Pace of Georgia 
has asked Brannan to announce a higher 
support. Pace will retire from Congress 
at the end of this year and will represent 
a group of cotton growers. 

Department officials, however, say they 
will firmly oppose a higher support level, 
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unless ordered by Congress to raise it. 
Indications are that the Farm Bureau 
will get into the fight if the decision is 
left to Congress. 


e Administration Veers Away From 
Price Controls—Price controllers in the 
Administration now appear to be losing 
ground. The President is following the 
advise of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, which has told him that there is 
no foreseeable need for rigid controls. 

With receding prospects of early war 
with Russia, the shift from civilian to 
war production will be more gradual. 
There are indications, too, that credit 
curbs and higher taxes may be enough 
to halt inflation. 

There is a growing feeling that the 
Korean war scare may have carried 
prices up too fast, and that a leveling 
off is due. Production of civilian goods 








has continued high and there is no indi- 
cation of early shortages. 

A mild recession in the next few 
months is talked by economists who have, 
in the past, been correct in forecasting 
price trends. Scare buying has died down 
and if this continues price controls and 
rationing may be delayed at least for 
several months. 


e Many of the most valuable 
farm crops and most of the domestic 
animals grown in the U.S. were brought 
to North America many years ago from 
other countries. For example, cotton 
came from Egypt and India, cattle and 
sheep from northern Europe, and pea- 


e The number of cattle that 
pastures will carry can be increased by 
seeding, fertilization and rotation. 





LINT SLIDE. 


2414 15th Street 


*Trade Mark Registered 





STATIFIER’ 


Moisture Restoration Controls 
Static Electricity; Conditions 
Over-Dried or ‘Drouthy’ Cotton 





Lint slide installation for over-dried cotton 


RESTORES PART OF THE MOISTURE REMOVED BY THE 
DRYING SYSTEM. IMPROVES SAMPLE. HELPS STAPLE. 
SPEEDS PRESSING. COSTS 1 TO 2 CENTS PER BALE AT 


Static electricity is controlled by statifier units at the distri- 
butor. There are no “sandie” bales. The staple of drouthy cotton 
has been improved 1/16th inch. The cost is 5 cents per bale. 


Write for “REPORTS from GINNERS” 


KEMGAS PROCESS COMPANY 


Phones: 2-3692, 2-2894 


Originators of STATIFIER* Moisture Restoration—11 years experience 
controlling STATIC and conditioning dry cotton. 


Lubbock, Texas 
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Plenty of dependable power 
° heavy loads at lower cost 





That's why Edroy Co-op Gin 
Company chose two Le Roi 
L-3460's—600 hp (max.) each 


When you gin mechanically-picked cotton and operate extra accessory 
—— you need plenty of power. Ginners like Edroy Co-op Gin 
Co. faced with this problem are turning to Le Roi L-3460 engines. 

Maximum output of these big V-12 units is 600 hp — no other 
engine of this kind can match this power. Recommended load for con- 
tinuous operation at 1200 rpm is 460 hp — at 900 rpm 360 hp. 

Despite its 600 hp, the 12 cylinder L-3460 is compact. Note the twin 
installation above at Edroy, Texas. Only a minimum of floorspace is 
required — installation is simplified, costs are low. 

For plenty of smooth, low-cost power to run your stands, cleaning 
equipment, pumps, blowers, presses, etc., your best buy is a Le Roi 
L-3460. You can run it on natural gas, butane, or propane. Learn all 
about the many features of this remarkable engine. See your nearby 
Le Roi distributor. F-36 
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Le Roi Coftton-Engine Distributors 


Carson Machine & Supply Co., Ingersoll Corporation, Shreveport, La. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Jackson, Miss. 

General Machine & Supply Co., Odessa, Texas Tri-State Equipment Co., 

Southern Engine & Pump Company, Little Rock, Ark., Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, San Antonio, Kilgore, Dal- Nortex Engine & Equipment Co., 
las, Edinburg, Corpus Christi, Texas, Wichita Falls, Texas 
and Lafayette, Houma, La. Farmers Supply, Lubbock, Texas 














16 Million Bale Goal 
(Continued from Page 15) 


proper individual, agency, or other per. 
sons or businesses concerned for their 
immediate consideration and action. 


6. That a comprehensive educational 
program be pushed during the remainder 
of 1950 and throughout 1951 to obtain 
adequate production of cotton. 

7. That each state will either create 
or activate a state and county commit- 
tees to work with county agents and all 
others in any way that they can be help- 
ful in attaining these objectives. These 
committees should consist of representa- 
tives of all farmer and business organ- 
izations, federal and state agencies, and 
other groups concerned with production, 
the processing, the distribution, and the 
use of cotton. 

8. That when the present emergency 
supply situation is alleviated the matter 
of adequate supply and carry-over be 
reconsidered in relation to the high im- 
portance of cotton in our economy and 
the growing needs at home and abroad, 
due to increases in population and ex- 
panding uses, plus enough cotton for any 
emergency that may occur in the future. 


G. B. Davis, Altus, Okla., 
Ginner, Dies Oct. 14 


George B. Davis, pioneer ginner of 
Altus, Okla., died Oct. 14 following a 
heart attack the day before. Funeral 
services were held Oct. 15. He is survived 
by two sons, John Davis and Robert 
Davis, both of Altus; two daughters, 
Mrs. Ed Puckett, Altus, and Mrs. Maur- 
ice Lampton, Sapulpa, Okla.; and five 
grandchildren. 

Davis was born Sept. 5, 1870 in Mis- 
sissippi and moved to Itasca, Texas, when 
he was 16. In 1902 he went to Olustee, 
Okla., to manage the Chickasha Cotton 
Oil Co. gin. He built his first gin at 
Eldorado, Okla., in 1906 and at the time 
of his death operated other plants at 
Altus, Blair and Hollis, Okla., and at 
Dodson, Texas. 

Davis was a director of the First Na- 
tional Bank at Eldorado and the First 
National Bank of Quanah, Texas, for 
many years. He moved to Altus in 1928. 


Franke, Texas Extension 
Editor, in New Job 


Louis Franke, editor of the Texas 
A. & M. College Extension Service for 
the past 11 years, left Oct. 22 for Asun- 
cion, Paraguay, where he will join the 
staff of the food mission of the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs, a U.S. gov- 
ernment corporation. There he will help 
the Paraguayans organize an extension 
service (county agent) system similar 
to that of this country. 

The Institute is the forerunner of the 
present “point four” plan of technical 
assistance to other countries. It was or- 
ganized in 1942 within the structure of 
the State Department under the sponsor- 
ship of the Rockefeller Foundation, and 
works in 16 Central and South American 
countries in the field of education, public 
health and food supply. 

Franke joined the Texas Extension 
Service in 1934 as county agent for 
Brooks County. In 1936 he was made as- 
sistant Texas Extension editor and was 
named editor in July, 1939. 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE BY QUALITY SEEDSMEN 


THE SINKERS CORPORATION 
KENNETT, MISSOURI 
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Beginning Jan. 1, 1950 





revenue. 


ANY FARM employees are among 
the nearly 10 million workers to 
whom old-age and survivors in- 

surance is extended, beginning Jan. 1, 
1951, by the new amendments to the 
Social Security Act. 

About one-half million regularly em- 
ployed workers on farms and in farm 
households are to be covered for the first 
time by this federal social security pro- 
gram. They may thus qualify for old-age 
insurance benefits and for the benefits 
paid to survivors if a wage-earner dies. 
The new law brings the number of work- 
ers under the program to about 45 mil- 
lion, or nearly three-fourths of the na- 
tion’s labor force in an average week. 

Not only persons doing general farm 
work but also those working in a farm- 
er’s home are defined as agricultural 
labor by the new law. Employees who 
perform the following kinds of work will 
be covered: planting, cultivating, or har- 
vesting any farm crop; raising or tend- 
ing livestock, bees, or fur-bearing an- 








P. O. Box 1259 





Farm Workers Eligible 
For Social Security 


@ EMPLOYERS of farm workers who will be covered by the new 
law should obtain instructions from their local collectors of internal 


imals on a farm; preparing, processing 
or delivering crops or livestock to stor- 
age or to market; cooking or doing other 
household work on a farm; or doing 
other general farm work. 


e How Workers Qualify — Whether or 
not a farm worker is covered is deter- 
mined, with respect to his work for each 
of his employers, on a calendar quarter 
basis. The first quarter begins Jan. 1, 
the second April 1, the third July 1 and 
the fourth Oct. 1. Before he can be cov- 
ered, a farm worker must work for an 


employer during a qualifying period of 
one entire calendar quarter. 

After he has served the qualifying pe. 
riod, the employee will be covered in 
each succeeding quarter with the same 
employer as long as he continues to work 
at least 60 days on a full-time basis and 
earns cash wages of $50. He will also be 
covered for the first quarter in which 
he works less than 60 days if he earns 
cash wages of at least $50. In this event, 
before he can be covered in any future 
quarter, he must again serve a qualifying 
period. 

Only wages paid in cash count for a 
farm worker’s social security. Payments 
in the form of room, board, farm prod- 
ucts, firewood, or other perquisites can- 
not be counted. 


e Bill Smith’s Case—As an illustration, 
take the case of Bill Smith who has been 
working for Albert Jones as a dairy 
hand. Bill has worked for Mr. Jones all 
of the fourth quarter of 1950; therefore, 
he can be covered for social security be- 
ginning Jan. 1, 1951. During January, 
February and March of 1951, Bill works 
continuously for Mr. Jones and earns 
$200 in cash wages. These wages will 
count for social security. 

(Continued on Page 24) 





Table Showing Monthly Benefit Amounts Payable to Various Groups 
at Given Levels of Average Monthly Wage 










Average Retired 


Retired worker 


Widow and 





— = and wife Widow at age 65 two children 
$50 $25 $37.50 $18.75 $40 
100 50 75.00 37.50 80 
200 65 97.00 48.80 130 
300 80 120.00 60.00 150 





lr YOU ARE HAVING TROUBLE 
MANUFACTURING A GOOD GRADE OF LINT... 


| Why Not Let Industrial Machinery 
Assist You with Your Problems? 


WE HAVE THE ANSWERS! 


Industrial Machinery Co., Inc. 


2300 South Main St. “lhe Home of Conveyors Fort Worth, Texas 
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Telephone 9-8441 
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STATIFIER Moisture Restoration 


CONTROLS 
STATIC ELECTRICITY! 


“Sandy” and “Dusty” bales are prevented by our wet water misting units at the suction and in the 


distributor or cleaners. Fire hazards are greatly reduced. 


Severe static electricity, as shown at 
right, stopped one-and-a-half minutes af- 
ter the Statifier units were turned on. 
Cotton is shown here sticking to the 
apron of the stands. The feeders are 
choked. 





Many gins use the distributor unit a large part of the season to condition “drouthy” cotton and get 
1/32 to 1/16 inch longer staple. The lint slide unit is used for over-dried cotton and is a MUST when 


cotton is “spongy.” 


Among western gins that use the STATIFIER METHOD are: 


ARIZONA: J. G. Boswell Company, H. B. Atha, supt., Litchfield 
Park. Valley Gin Co., J. S. Francis, president, Peoria. CALIFOR- 
NIA: Farmers Coop Gin, R. L. Adams, manager, Buttonwillow. 
J. G. Boswell Co., G. L. Hammond, supt., Corcoran. Caruthers 
Coop Gin, C. G. Schlegel, manager, Fresno. Madera Coop Gin, 
Geo. M. Von Flue, manager, Madera. NEW MEXICO: Gilbert 
Gin, (Walter Craft), Carlsbad. B. E. Harvey Gin, Las Cruces. 
WEST TEXAS: Western Cottonoil Co., W. D. Watkins, vice presi- 
dent in charge of gins, Abilene. The Round Up Gin, Orville 
Bailey, owner, Anton, Foster Gin, Leonard Chesshir, manager ; 
Hermans Gins, Herman D. Chesshir, manager, Brownfield. Lone 
Star Gin, Earl Bell, manager; White Gin Association, Albert Bur- 
sey, manager, Canutillo. Farmers Gin Co., T. W. Turner, manager, 
Fabens. John I. Bowling Gin; Hale Center Coop Gin, J. L. Goode, 
manager, Hale Center. Farmers Coop Gin, Allen Strickland, man- 
ager, Haskell. 


Hurlwood Gin, Crisp & Son, owners, Hurlwood. W. C. Knutsen 
Gin; Wienke & Lambert, R. T. Lambert, manager, Idalou. Mc- 
Bride Gin, John G. McBride, manager; McBride Gin (Arvana) Jack 
W. McBride, manager, Lamesa. Broadview Gin, Kirk Dean, man- 
ager; Canyon Gin, Roy Forkner, manager; Coffee & Son Gin; 


College Avenue Coop Gin, Lloyd Goode, manager; Dempsey Gin; 
W. O. Fortenberry Gin; Earl Hobbs Gin; O. D. McCoy Gin; Lub- 
bock. W. H. Brown Gins; Frank R. Keene Gin; J. L. Smallwood 
Gin; Wills & Cooke Gin; Levelland. Bainer Gin, J. V. Eagan, man- 
ager; N. B. Embry Gin; W. O. Hampton Gin; Lamb County Farm- 
ers Coop Gin, Ray C. Hulse, manager; Wilson Gin; Littlefield. 


Copley Gin, A. W. Copley, manager, Muleshoe. McNabb & McNabb 
Gin, Fred McNabb, manager; Meadow Farmers Coop Co., Ronald 
Weaver, manager; W. E. Ruckman Gin; Meadow. O. C. McBride 
Gin; J. M. Bowlin Gin; O’Donnell. Ennis E. Moss Gin, Roaring 
Springs, Bradford Gin; Buster’s Gin, C. O. McNabb, owner; Farm 
Center Gin; Lloyd’s Gin, Lloyd McNabb, owner; McNabb Gin, Lloyd 
McNabb, owner ; Ropesville. Ely, Arnold & Ely Gin, Snyder. San Eli- 
zario Farmers Gin Co., R. G. Burdett, manager; San Elizario Gin 
Co., Ralph Gonzales, president, San Elizario. Shallowater Coop 
Gin, R. B. Sport, manager; Wienke & Adams Gin, Frank Adams, 
manager; Shallowater. K. W. Campbell Gin; Howard & Heard 
Gin; Posey Gin, F. B. Tudor, owner; Union Gin, Jesse M. Johnson, 
manager; Slaton. Spring Lake Gin, Clayton Bagwell, manager: 
Farmers Coop Ass'n of Spring Lake, Jack Howell, manager, Spring 
Lake. 


Install a STATIFIER outfit now! Use it to protect the staple of drouthy cotton. When static comes 
you will save losses from slow ginning and low grades. Losses from broken ties and “big-ended” 


bales are reduced to a minimum. 


Write for illustrated circulars that show how STATIFIER controls static 


KEMGAS PROCESS COMPANY . . tussock, rere 


Mail Address: 2414 Fifteenth St. 


Telephones: 2-3692 and 2-2894 


Plant Address: 600 N. College Ave. 
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ever heard cellulose mentioned in 

a lint sale. Today it is taken into 
consideration with every second cut lint 
sale, whether it be sold on a cellulose 
basis or just “as is.” When lint is sold 
on a cellulose basis, some operators have 
not realized all of the possibilities of 


A FEW YEARS AGO, no one had 


A. Cecil Wamble is manager of the Cottonseed 
Products Research Laboratory, a division of the 
Texas Engineering Experiment Station, College 
Station, Texas. 






CLEANING COTTON LINTERS 


By A. CECIL WAMBLE 


greatest returns from a ton of seed. The 
accompanying table may assist in a 
clearer understanding of how much the 
lint should be cleaned. 

During the week of Sept. 26, 1950, sec- 
ond cut lint sold for $13 per 100 pounds 
of 73 percent cellulose lint, with a pre- 
mium of $0.18 per unit of cellulose above 
73 percent. Lint below 73 percent cellu- 
lose is usually discounted at the same 
rate down to 70 percent, and the discount 
rate is doubled below 70 percent. 


Returns From Cleaning Cotton Linters Based 
on 100 Pounds of 73 Percent Cellulose Lint 














1 2 3 4 5 6 q 8 
Loss + 10} Loss + 15} Loss + 2.0# 

Cellulose *FOB Mill 

Content Price Yield Return Yield Return Yield Return 

Percent $/100# Pounds Dollars Pounds Dellars Pounds Dollars 
80 $14.26 93 $13.26 88.5 $12.62 86 $12.26 
79 14.08 94 13.24 91.0 12.81 88 12.39 
78 13.90 95 13.21 92.5 12.86 90 12.51 
77 13.72 96 13.17 94.0 12.90 92 12.62 
76 13.54 97 13.13 95.5 12.93 94 12.78 
75 13.36 98 13.09 97.0 12.96 96 12.83 
74 13.18 99 13.05 98.5 12.98 98 12.92 
73 13.00 100 13.00 100.0 13.00 100 13.00 
72 12.82 101 12.95 101.5 13.01 102 13.08 
71 12.64 102 12.89 105.0 13.02 104 13.15 
70 12.46 103 12.83 104.5 13.02 106 13.21 
69 12.10 104 12.58 106.0 12.83 108 13.07 
68 11.74 105 12.33 107.5 12.62 110 12.91 
67 11.38 106 12.06 109.0 12.40 112 12.75 
66 11.02 107 11.79 110.5 12.18 114 12.56 





*Based on prices reported by U.S. Department of Agriculture for week of Sept. 26, 1950—Memphis 
Market 13.00 cents basis 73 percent cellulose with 18 points per unit of cellulose up or down—penalty 


doubled below 70 percent. 





LEB ‘ 


Save hours in loadin 


P, 0. Box 1152 oe 








CUT SEED LOADING TIME 
® With Porta-loader, One Truck does work of Two! 


time and labor with Boardman’s 
Porta -loader (portable loader). It’s made of strong 
aluminum alloy, with exclusive patented no-slip con- 
veyor belt! Send for free Porta-loader folder now. 


THE BOARDMAN CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


“tgs re; 5 ta q 
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Reference to 73 percent cellulose meang 
that in every 100 pounds of lint, there 
are 73 pounds of pure cellulose. The pulp 
plant cleans and chemically treats the 
lint in order to raise the cellulose con- 
test as closely as possible to 100 percent, 
If some of this cleaning action can be 
done at the mill, the buyer pays a pre- 
mium for the higher cellulose content 
lint which is produced. The premium ig 
apparently determined by dividing the 
FOB mill market price by 73 percent, 
Thus, if the price is 13 cents per pound, 
the premium is 17.8 cents per 100 pounds 
or approximately 18 points. 

Since it is impractical to remove only 
the non-cellulose materials from the lint, 
the mill is interested in knowing the 
maximum number of pounds which may 
be removed from 100 pounds of 73 per- 
cent cellulose lint in order to produce 
higher grade lint, and at the same time 
realize as much for the reduced quantity 
of higher grade lint as would have been 
received for 100 pounds of 73 percent 
cellulose lint. 

The accompanying table contains the 
figures for cleaning losses of 1.0, 1.5, and 
2.0 pounds per 100 pounds of 73 percent 
cellulose lint in order to produce lint of 
cellulose contents from 66 to 80 percent. 
The net returns in dollars for the lint 
produced from 100 pounds of 73 percent 
cellulose lint are indicated in columns 
4, 6, and 8 respectively. A return greater 
than $13 indicates an improvement over 
producing 73 percent cellulose lint, and 
a return less than $13 indicates a finan- 
cial loss. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the 
table is that a mill which is cleaning 1.5 
pounds or more of material out of 100 
pounds of lint in order to raise the cel- 
lulose content one percent, should not try 
to produce lint of premium grade unless 
the cleaning operation can be improved; 
thereby reducing the loss to 1.5 pounds 
or less. This conclusion is based on the 
indicated basis price and premium rate. 
If the premium rate should change so 
as to bear a different relationship to the 
basis price, the conclusion would no 
longer hold. 

As a word of caution, it must be point- 
ed out that certain kinds of non-cellulose 
material are especially objectionable in 
lint and might cause the lint to be of in- 
ferior quality regardless of cellulose con- 
tent. For this reason, it is recommended 
that all second cut lint should receive 
some cleaning treatment in order to con- 
trol this class of foreign material. 


New Tractor Safety Device 


Although farm machinery and equip- 
ment actually account for a very small 
percentage of all farm accidents, inven- 
tors constantly supply manufacturers 
with new safety gadgets to protect the 
life of tractor and machinery operators. 

According to the National Retail Farm 
Equipment Association, the National 
Safety Council is constantly testing and 
approving mechanical safety mechanisms 
designed to make farming a safer and 
more profitable occupation. 

One of the latest safety items for 
tractors is a device that automatically 
turns off the ignition of the tractor when 
it rolls or tips over. 


@e Do you love me, or are we 
just guests at a cocktail party? 


@ Precisely what do you mean 
when you ask, “What do you know?” 
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Farm Workers and Social Security 


(Continued from Page 20) 


In May 1951, Bill takes another job, 
with Mr. Roy Alman. Thus, during the 
April-June quarter of 1951, Bill works 
24 days for Mr. Jones and earns $65 in 
cash. He works 48 days for Mr. Alman 


and earns cash wages of $150. Bill’s work 
for Mr. Jones counts for social security 
but not his work for Mr. Alman, be- 
cause he has not yet worked a “qualify- 
ing quarter” for him. 

During the third quarter of 1951 
(July-September), Bill works full-time 
on the Alman farm and earns $250 in 
cash. These wages also are not counted 
for social security. 
Bill’s work for Mr. 








Plant Famous 


STONEVILLE COTTONS 


for better yields and higher profits 


STONEVILLE 
2-B *« 


bolls. 








IT’LL COST YOU LESS TO PLANT THE BEST 


Perfect balanced cotton... 
vigorous and productive . . 
large open bolls, heavy yields 
and superior quality lint. Seed 
bring highest mill prices. 


Ideal for rich bottom lands. 
Winner of 1949 Mississippi 5- 
acre contest. Big, easy-to-pick 
Staple length from 1- 
3/32” to 1-5/32”. 


Write for complete information 


Stoneville Pedigreed Seed Co., Inc. 


Stoneville, Mississippi 


Alman in this third 
quarter, however, 
is his “qualifying 
quarter” with Mr. 
Alman. Conse- 
quently, as Bill 
continues to work 
for Mr. Alman all 
the fourth quarter 
of 1951, his wages 
in that quarter 
again count for so- 
cial security. 

Owners or oper- 
ators of farms do 
not come under the 
program and will 
not get credit to- 
ward old-age and 
survivors insurance 
benefits for their 
farm earnings. 
Wages paid by an 
employer to his 
children who are 
under 21 do not 
count toward social 
security and neith- 
er do wages paid 
by a husband to 
his wife, by a wife 
to her husband, or 
by sons and daugh- 
ters to their pa- 
rents. 

In order to re- 
ceive benefits, farm 
workers, like all 
other persons, must 
work long enough 
under the program 











to become insured. 











Runs on track—un- 
loads long trucks or 
trailers without mov- 


ing up. 











THE Ginest TELESCOPE EVER BUILT! 









The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


2704 TAYLOR ST. 


Easy to Operate 
Bronze Oil-Lite Bearings 
Throughout 


Sturdy Construction 
A Real Labor Saver 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
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Whether or not a person has worked 
long enough to be insured is determined 
by the number of “quarters of coverage” 
he has to his credit. A quarter of cover. 
age means a calendar quarter in which 
the individual was paid wages of $50 or 
more for employment covered by the pro. 
gram, or a calendar quarter to which 
$100 or more in self-employment income 
was credited. 


e How Coverage Is Determined—An jn. 
dividual or his family may receive any 
of the various types of benefits provided 
he is “fully insured.” He is “fully in. 
sured” if he has to his credit at least 
half as many quarters of coverage ag 
there are calendar quarters between Jan, 
1, 1951 (or the date he becomes 21 years 
of age if that is later) and the time he 
becomes 65 years old or dies. In no case, 
however, can a wage earner be fully in- 
sured with fewer than six quarters of 
coverage. He is fully insured in every 
case if he has at least 40 quarters of 
coverage. 

Even though an employee is not fully 

insured, his survivors may nevertheless 
be eligible for certain of the benefits of 
the program if he is “currently insured.” 
In order to be currently insured he must 
have had at least six quarters of cover- 
age during the three years immediately 
prior to his death. 
’ When a fully insured individual at- 
tains age 65 and retires, he can receive 
monthly cash benefits. His wife may also 
receive monthly benefits when she reach- 
es age 65, or at an earlier age, if she is 
caring for a child who is eligible for 
benefits. The wage earner’s children may 
receive benefits if they are under age 18. 
If the wage earner is a married woman 
with a dependent husband, the husband 
can receive monthly benefits at age 65 
if his wife was both fully and currently 
insured. 


When a fully insured individual dies, 
his children under 18 may receive month- 
ly benefits, and his widow may receive 
monthly benefits if she is caring for his 
children who are receiving benefits. Her 
benefits will continue until the youngest 
child is 18. If she is not yet 65 at that 
time her benefits will stop, but she will 
again be eligible for benefits when she 
attains age 65. If the deceased wage 
earner leaves no widow, widower or chil- 
dren who can ever become entitled to 
monthly benefits and if his parents were 
dependent on him when he died, they may 
receive monthly benefits at age 65. 

If the wage earner was currently but 
not fully insured when he died, monthly 
payments may be made to his young 
children and to his widow while caring 
for the children. However, in currently 
insured cases the widow is not eligible 
for benefits at age 65. 


e Wages Determine Benefits—The 
amount of benefits payable under the 
program depends on the average monthly 
wage of the worker. The benefits will be 
computed by taking 50 percent of the 
first $100 of the average monthly be 
plus 15 percent of the next $200. The 
wife’s benefit is equal to one-half of the 
husband’s benefit. A widow’s benefit is 
equal to three-fourths of the husband’s 
benefit. The benefit for the first child in 
a survivor family is three-fourths of the 
wage earner’s benefit amount; other chil- 
dren each receive one-half. Table on 
page 20 shows monthly benefit amounts 
payable to various groups at given levels 
of average monthly wage. 


The minimum monthly benefit payable 
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to a retired worker under the program 
is $20; the maximum payable to any 
family is $150. 

A lump-sum is payable to qualified 
survivors upon the death of an insured 
wage earner, irrespective of the pay- 
ment of monthly survivor benefits and 
will equal three times the primary in- 
surance amount. In most instances the 
lump-sum death payment will be between 
$120 and $180. 

It is important for workers to remem- 
ber that no social security payments can 
be made until a claim is filed. Whenever 
a worker reaches age 65 he should call 
at the nearest social security office and 
ask about benefits, even though he has 
not retired, or is not sure whether he is 
eligible for payments. In case a worker 
dies, his family should notify the social 
security office and ask about benefits. 


e Limit Back Payments — These steps 
are important because the law permits 
monthly payments to go back no more 
than six months from the date which a 
claim is filed. The lump-sum can be paid 
only if a claim is filed within two years 
after the worker’s death. 

Benefits for a retired worker under 75 
are not payable for a month in which 
he earns more than $50 wages in em- 
ployment covered by old-age and _ sur- 
vivors insurance. Beginning in 1951 bene- 
fits for one or more months will not be 
payable to a beneficiary under 75 who 
does substantial work as a self-employed 
person, if his net earnings from self- 
employment in a taxable year average 
more than $50 per month. All beneficia- 
ries aged 75 and over will receive all of 
their benefits regardless of the amount 
of their wages or net earnings from self- 
employment. 

Benefits will continue to be paid if 
a worker receives income from other 
sources such as annuities, dividends from 
stocks or interest from bonds. Thus a 
person does not have to be in need be- 
fore he can claim benefits. However, a 
husband, widower, or parent must estab- 
lish that the worker on whose record he 
claims benefits has been furnishing at 
least half his support. 


The fund from which the retirement 
and survivors insurance benefits are paid 
is built up by contributions from em- 
ployees, employers, and the self-employed 
who come under the program. After Jan. 
1, 1951, an employer of farm workers 
who are covered by social security will 
deduct one and one-half percent from the 
cash wages he pays these workers, and 
will add another one and one-half per- 
cent as his own contribution, The money 
will be sent to the nearest office of the 
United States Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue at the end of each calendar quarter. 
The collector will furnish a form on 
which the employer will fill in the name 
of each employee and his social security 
number exactly as shown on his social 
security card, and the amount of cash 
wages he paid the employee during the 
quarter. This form will then be sent, 
with the contributions, to the col!ector of 
internal revenue. 


The social security contribution will 
continue to be one and one-half percent 
of the employee’s wages through 1953. 
The rate will then be two percent from 
1954 to 1959, two and one-half percent 
from 1960 to 1964, three percent from 
1965 to 1969, three and one-fourth per- 
cent after 1969. These tax rates apply 
to only the first $3,600 of the worker’s 
annual wages. 
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e A Card is Needed — Regular farm 
workers who do not already have social 
security account number cards should 
get them at the nearest social security 
office, if it seems likely that their work 
will come under social security. If there 
is no office near the farm, applications 
may be secured at the nearest post of- 
fice and mailed to the social security 
office. 

Employers of farm workers who will 
be covered by the new law should get 
instructions from their local collectors 
of internal revenue.—Arthur J. Altmey- 
er, Federal Security Agency, Social Se- 
curity Administration, in BAE’s The 
Agricultural Situation for October. 


e The average American hen 
lays 137 eggs a year. 





S & § Service Men Visit 


Chrysler, GM Plants 


Five members of the Stewart & Ste- 
venson Services, Inc., sales organization 
attended a meeting the week of Oct. 22 
at the Chrysler Corporation plant in De- 
troit. Following the Chrysler meeting, 
they made a tour of the General Motors 
Detroit Diesel Engine factory at De- 
troit. The men are Ray Loden and Em- 
mett Dobbs, Houston; N. N. Elkins, Cor- 
pus Christi; J. C. Brown, McAllen; Car- 
sey Manning, Longview; and A. B. Grant, 
Beaumont. 


e How come that those who get 
their gossip second-hand seem to know 
more about what’s going on than those 
who are the subject of the gossip? 





A Typical Tower Dryer Installation. Dryer Shown In Light Area. 


Government Type Tower Dryers 
with Automatic Gas Heaters 


The Tower Dryer that gets results, 
pleases customer and ginner alike. 

Cotton handled by air, requiring 
only one extra fan. 

Tower can be furnished with 10 to 
22 shelves. 

We furnish an Automatic Gas Heat- 
er of over one million B.T.U. capac- 
ity for Natural, Butane, or Propane 
Gas. 

The limiting factors of Dryer per- 
formance are: 

1. Primary importance of effective 
drying as the first step in handling 
seed cotton. 


2. Volume of Hot Air. 


3. Length of exposure within the 
dryer. 


4. Temperature of the entering and 
discharging elements. 


We prefer to make delivery and in- 
stallation of our dryers which are 
furnished complete including Heater, 
Fan, Thermometer and all necessary 
_— pipe to make an efficient instal- 
ation. 


We are prepared to make installa- 
tions in Arkansas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Texas. 


Let us plan an installation to meet your exact requirements 


SERVICE GIN COMPANY 


VILLE PLATTE, LOUISIANA : 
WRITE: P. O. Box 21, Ville Platte, La., or 3125 Live Oak Ave., Waco, Texas 
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RATES: Nine cents per word, per insertion. In- 
cluae your fizm name and address in count. Mini- 
mum advertisement $2.00. Strictly cash basis—en- 
close check with order. Write copy plainly. 


Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—Oil mill equipment including Ander- 
sun expellers and French screw presses.—Pittock 
and Associates. Glen Riddle, Pa. 














FOR SALE — Three-section cage French screw 
presses with 40 h.p. flange mounted motor and 
tempering bin. Also No. 1 Anderson expellers, 
belt driven, attractively priced. Inquire—Box 493, 
care The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P.O. Box 
444, Dallas 1, Texas. 





FOR SALE—One 16x 36 Corliss Engine, 85ft. 2- 
ply 22 inch leather belt. One French Hydraulic 
Former. One Cake Stripper-Grab Type. One 24 
inch Carver Bar Huller. — Gilmer Cotton Oil & 
Fertilizer Co., Gilmer, Texas. 








Gin Equipment for Sale 


HEADQUARTERS for good, late model used 
and reconditioned cotton gin machinery, engi- 
neered to meet your particular conditions. We us- 
ually have in stock and available Mitchell and 
other makes of extracting feeders, overhead bur 
machines, gins, lint flues, distributors, hydraulic 
presses, etc., at reasonable prices. Also, gas and 
diesel engines, electrie motors and auxiliary 
equipment. Our long experience enables us to 
render you valuable assistance in selecting suit- 
able equipment for your needs.—R. B. Strickland 
2 Co., 183A Hackberry St., Tel. 2-8141, Waco, 
exas. 








FOR SALE—Good well located Texas cotton gins, 
both in Rio Grande Valley and irrigated area of 
West Texas. If they are good, I have a good price 
on them. I can save you money. See, call or write 
—M. M. Phillips, P. O. Box No. 1288, phone 3-1171 
or 3-3914, Corpus Christi, Texas. 





FOR SALE—(Putting in all new 5-80 Continental] 
outfit) will sell 5-70 Continental Brush f-3 gin 
stands, (latest type double moting) and Double X 
Extractor Feeders with all steel conveyor distri- 
butor and change bale valves. Also Lint Flue. All 
equipment only three years old. — ABEL GIN, 
OLMITO, TEXAS. 





ELECTRIC MOTORS 
Sales — Repairs 


890 ROCKWOOD 


New Paper Pulleys in Stock 
Il Sizes 


V-Belts & Sheaves 
Also 


New and reconditioned guaranteed cotto: 
gin motors in stock for immediate delivery. 
300 hp. 3 /60/2300/600 rpm, slip ring 

250 hp. 3/60/4140 /600 rpm, slip ring 

200 hp. 3 /60/2200/900 li 


6 slip ring 

50 hp. 3 /60/2300/900 rpm, Squirrel cage 
150 hp. 3 /60/440/720 rpm, squirrel cage 
125 hp. 3/60/440 /900 rpm, slip ring 

125 hp. 3 /60/2200/900 rpm. squirrel cage 
125 hp. 3/60/440 /900 rpm. slip ring 

100 hp. 3 /60/2200/900 rpm, squirrel cage 
100 hp. 3/60/220/900 rpm, squirrel cage 
100 hp. 3 /60/2290/900 rpm, slip ring 

75 hp. 3/60/440 /900 rpm, slip ring 

75 hp. 8 /60/220/1200 rpm, squirrel cage 
Fan and Press Pump motors and all other 

ratings in stock. 

Call on us—day or night—anywhere. 
Complete starting equipment available for 
above motors. Free rental while we repair 
your motors. 


?. O. Box 7775 Phone H8-2801 


W. M. Smith Electric Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 














FOR SALE—Second-hand gin machinery for sale. 
Murray Big Reel Dryer; 2 Murray steel bound 
presses; Murray 6 cylinder incline cleaners; Mur- 
ray and Lummus droppers; 2 Cameron trampers ; 
3 seed scales; 5 Mitchell 70-saw extractor feeders ; 
Stacy & Hardwicke-Etter burr extractors; 2—30 
h.p. Buda gas or gasoline engines; Rotor lifts; 
triplex press pumps 2 steam seed sterilizers ; 
Steam radiator; ball bearings; shafting; pulleys 
all sizes; 9” conveyor.—J. H. Shell, Box 218, 
Taft, Texas. 


GOVERNMENT type dryers delivered and erected 
in your gin plant. See advertisement on page 25 
this issue.—Service Gin Co., P. O. Box 21, Ville 
Platte, La. 


DISMANTLING GIN—We offer, West Central 
Texas location: One excellent Continental ‘Para- 
gon’”’ steel bound press with or without Ram and 
Casing and Hyd. Pump. Four 80-saw Munger di- 
rect connected air blast gins with lint-flue. Four 
80-saw Mitchell, double decked pressed steel ex- 
tractors, with conveyors, belt Distributor, Clean- 
ers, Transmission equipment, etc. All above at 
reasonable prices, subject to inspection at loca- 
tion.—R. B. Strickland & Co., 18-A Hackberry St., 
Tel. 2-8141, Waco, Texas. 

















Equipment Wanted 


Personnel Ads 


WANTED: Mechanic for general maintenance, 
familiar with oil mill and gin work, state age 
references and experience.—Write Box “FF,” care 
ef The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, Box “444 
Dallas, Texas. : 








WANTED: We are in need of superintendent’; 
helper. Year around place for right man.—Sweet. 
water Cotton Oil Co., Sweetwater, Texas. 





Power Units and Miscellaneous 








Island, Dallas, Texas. Phone C-5615. 


MALONE’S PEDIGREED REGISTERED COT. 
TONSEED—Big Boll Rowden and New Mebane. 
Prolific, fast fruiting, early maturing, good turn. 
out, premium grades. Good record at Greenville 
Experiment station.—J. M. Malone & Sons, Wills 
Point, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Jchn Deere Cotton Stripper. Has had 
very little use.—Doyle K. Stacy. Allen, Texas. 











WANTED—Late model 4-80 gin stand with or 
without feeders.—Write Box ‘“Q” care The Cotton 
na and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas, 
‘exas. 


FOR SALE—Cheap—1 Right Hand P H Murray 
Press. Two 100 HP Fairbanks Morse, Style V en- 
gines. —Indiahoma Gins, Chickasha, Oklahoma. 
Phone LD 26. 








Pasture Research 


Research is setting up new rules for 
success with pastures and results pay 
profitable returns in livestock gains, says 
Dr. W. M. Myers, head of forage inves- 
tigations for USDA’s Bureau of Plant 


Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engi- 
neering. Many recent experiments dem- 
onstrate that improved pastures produce 
as much livestock feed per acre on com- 
parable land as high yielding corn crops 
and considerably more than other grain 
feed crops. 





Oil Mill Men Produce Livestock Too 


@ THERE ARE, of course, a number of oil mill managers who are also livestock 
producers. Among them are W. McD. Jones of Bishopville, S. C., and W. D. Moore 
of Tarboro, N. C. These pictures, made by J. Van Rogers, field representative of 
NCPA’s Educational Service, show cattle belonging to Jones, who is manager of the 
Palmetto Oil Company at Bishopville, and sheep belonging to Moore, manager of 
The Southern Cotton Oil Company at Tarboro. 
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Nov. 13-14 Conference on 


Nutritive Value of 
Cottonseed Meal 


= A. L. Ward and J. R. Mays of 
National Cottonseed Products 
Association will take part in the 
discussions. 





A conference on the nutritive value of 
cottonseed meal will be held at the South- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory in 
New Orleans Nov. 13-14. The conference 
will be divided into two morning and 
two afternoon sessions. 

Chairman of the first session will be 
H. W. Marston, research coordinator of 
USDA’s Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration, Washington. Following open- 
ing remarks by Director C. H. Fisher of 
the Southern Laboratory, a review of 
problems in education and research work 
on cottonseed meal will be given by Edu- 
cational Service Director A. L. Ward of 
the National Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation, Dallas. 

C. M. Lyman, head of the Department 
of Biochemistry and Nutrition of the 
Texas Experiment Station, will give a 
review of nutritional research on cotton- 
seed meal. 

The session will close with a review 
of methods of analysis of cottonseed meal 
by T. H. Hopper, head of the Southern 
Laboratory’s Analytical and Physical 
Division. 





Oklahoma Crushers Set 


1951 Convention Dates 


@ ANNOUNCEMENT was made 
this week by Horace Hayden, secre- 
tary of the Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association, that the 
1951 annual convention will be held 
Monday and Tuesday, June 4-5, at 
— Murray Lodge, Ardmore, 











Chairman of the afternoon session the 
first day will be J. R. Mays of Barrow- 
Agee Laboratories, Memphis, chairman 
of NCPA’s Technical Advisory Commit- 
tee. The session will hear a discussion of 
the effect of processing conditions on 
chemical properties of cottonseed meal 
by F. H. Thurber, in charge of the Prod- 
ucts Section of the Southern Labora- 
tory’s Protein and Carbohydrate Divi- 
sion. 

Speakers yet to be announced will give 
a report of nutritional investigations on 
specially processed cottonseed meals at 
USDA’s Beltsville (Md.) Research Cen- 


ter. 

H. P. Newton, assistant director of the 
Southern Laboratory, will be chairman 
of the first session on the second day of 
the conference. E. A. Gastrock, head of 
the Engineering and Development Divi- 
sion at the Southern Laboratory, will 
report on the pigment gland in cotton- 
seed and the fractionation process. 

Three state experiment station re- 
searchers will participate in a report of 


nutritional investigations on specially 
processed cottonseed meals. They are 
E. L. Stephenson, Arkansas; T. J. Cunha, 
Florida; and F. Hale and R. Couch, 
Texas. 

K. A. Kuiken, of the Texas station, 
will discuss the effect of processing vari- 
ables on availability of amino acids in 
cottonseed meal. A general discussion 
will bring the session to a close. 


Chairman of the final session will be 
G. W. Irving, Jr., assistant chief of 
USDA’s Bureau of Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Chemistry. A. M. Altschul, head 
of the Protein and Carbohydrate Divi- 
sion at the Southern Laboratory, will 
discuss the future program of research 
on cottonseed meal utilization. A round 
table discussion of this subject will bring 
the conference to a close. 


National Fertilizer Meet in 
Mississippi Nov. 13-15 


For the first time in its long history, 
The National Fertilizer Association, rep- 
resenting more than 400 members of the 
industry from all parts of the country, 
will hold its fall meeting in the Gulf- 
state area. The gathering will be held at 
the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 
Park, Miss., Nov. 13-15. Topics relating 
to the future of American agriculture 
will be discussed by business, agricul- 
tural and government leaders. 


e Of the more than 3,000 coun- 
ties in the U.S., nearly all are served by 
county extension agents. Many counties 
also have home extension agents. 





-! RE «YOUR DEADLY ENEMY 


0X FIRE-FIGHTING PENETRANT...YOUR BEST WEAPON 


Trade-Mark 


Nearly $7,000,000 worth of cotton has already been destroyed by 
fire this year. Protect your cotton in processing, storage, and transit 
with “Wet Water.” Only UNOX Penetrant gives water the penetrat- 
ing power to extinguish cotton fires quickly. 


THESE PICTURES TELL THE STORY \— 





Don’t risk your cotton—Get UNOX Penetrant from the dealer nearest you. 





; Above — 399 gal. of plain water failed to extin- 


guish the fire in this bale. The cotton was a total loss. 





Coast Fire Equipment Co. 
420 Market Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


“LP.” Harless Company 
2627 Seventh Avenue 
Birmingham, Alabama 


“UNOX" is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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Sharpe Eng. Company 
416 West 8th Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Stop Fire Equipment Co. 
624 West 4th Street 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Texas Auto Sprinkler Co. 
2330 Summer Street 
Dallas, Texas 
Walton-Viking Company 
2518-20 Holmes Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Below — Only 15 gal. of "Wet Water” made with 
UNOX Penetrant put out the fire in this bale. The 
unburned cotton was completely salvaged. 











Thrills Galore Await 


1951 Maid of Cotton 


@ Will visit England and France 
as usual, but new experiences 
are in store for ’51 Maid on fly- 
ing visit to South American 
Countries. 





The 1951 Maid of Cotton will cross 
the Atlantic next March 8 for a two- 
week stay in England and France, the 
National Cotton Council announced to- 
day. She will be the fifth Maid to visit 
these countries as the cotton industry’s 
goodwill and fashion ambassadress. 

First on her foreign itinerary is Lon- 


don, where she will be presented with 
cottons created for her by the top de- 
signers in England. As King Cotton’s 
goodwill emissary, she will greet govern- 
ment and civic leaders in behalf of the 
American cotton industry, appear on 
radio programs and hold interviews with 
the British press. In addition to her offi- 
cial duties, she will take time out for 
sightseeing trips to Buckingham Palace, 
the Tower of London, Westminster Ab- 
bey and many other points of interest in 
the historic city. 

While in England, the Maid also will 
visit Manchester, center of the British 
cotton textile industry. When the 1950 
Maid of Cotton, Miss Elizabeth McGee 
of Spartanburg, S. C., visited the Eng- 
lish textile capital, she was honored at 
a luncheon by the Cotton Board. She was 
welcomed by the Lord Mayor and textile 
leaders. She also was featured model in 
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GOOD COTTON DESERVES GOOD BAGGING 


MENTE SUGAR BAG CLOTH, the superior covering for your 
cotton bales, is closely-woven, strong and uniform. Increasing 
demand for it proves its popularity and success. Made from clean, 
bright bags never used for cotton before. 


Three Nationally-Known Registered Brands: 


—weighing about 1% Ibs. 


—weighing about 1% lbs. 


DREADNAUGHT—weighing about 2 lbs. 


HIGH-QUALITY BAGGING AT REASONABLE PRICES 


The Standard For Years! 





Burlap and Cotton 


Buy MENTE BAGS For 
Cottonseed Meal — 
— New and Used 


Hulls — Cake 








Savannah © 





Write, wire or phone for latest quotations 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


ISAAC T. RHEA, Pres. 


New Orleans & 


Houston 





DEPENDABLE PROTECTION TOR YOUR COTTON BALES 
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several fashion shows and was presented 
with six outstanding British designed 
cotton costumes by the Cotton Board. 

After her visit in ee the Maid 
will fly across the English Channel to 
Paris. She will spend five exciting days 
in the French capital. She will meet a 
group of world-famous Parisian coutu- 
riers and visit their salons, where she 
will be fitted with glamorous cotton cos. 
tumes they have created for her. In past 
years, the Maid has been presented with 
cotton originals by such celebrated de- 
signers as Pierre Balmain, Jacques Heim 
and Jacques Griffe. The 1951 Maid also 
will deliver to the French Minister of 
Agriculture goodwill greetings from the 
fifteen million members of the U.S. cot- 
ton industry. Her busy schedule in Paris 
will include press conferences, radio ap- 
pearances and sightseeing trips to Ver- 
sailles, Eiffel Tower, the Louvre and 
other colorful Parisian landmarks. 

The Maid of Cotton’s six-month jour- 
ney will take her 64,000 miles. In addition 
to England and France, her itinerary 
will include more than 30 major cities in 
the U.S. and, this year for the first time, 
six Latin American countries. In early 
June, at the conclusion of her tour of 
the nation, she will board a Braniff “E] 
Conquistador” airliner at Houston, Tex- 
as, bound for Havana, Cuba. During the 
next three weeks she will visit Balboa, 
Canal Zone; Lima, Peru; Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo, Brazil; Buenos Aires, 
Argentina; and Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Any single girl between the ages of 
19 and 25 who was born in a cotton- 
producing state and is at least 5 feet 5 
inches tall is eligible to enter the Maid 
of Cotton contest. Entry blanks may be 
obtained from the National Cotton Coun- 
cil, Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn. Completed 
applications must be postmarked no later 
than midnight, Dec. 1. 

The Maid of Cotton contest and tour 
are sponsored by the National Cotton 
Council, Memphis Cotton Carnival Asso- 
ciation and Cotton Exchanges of New 
York, New Orleans and Memphis. 


New Publication: 


ON CLEANING OF EDIBLE OIL 
PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


Oakite Products, Inc., New York, has 
announced the publication of a special 
service report describing specialized ma- 
terials and methods designed to permit 
faster, easier removal of soils from edible 
oil processing equipment. 

This service report emphasizes the im- 
portance of regular cleaning to maintain 
maximum operating efficiency of equip- 
ment used in extracting and processing 
oil from cottonseed, soybeans, corn and 
the like. Specific material and procedure 
recommendations are presented for clean- 
ing such equipment as, for example: dis- 
tillation columns (soybean); condensers 
(soybean) ; storage tank interiors (veg- 
etable oil); extractors (soybean oil); 
separators (soybean and cottonseed oil) ; 
vacuum pans and lines (soybean, shark 
liver oil); and deodorizers (vegetable 
oil). Also reported upon are simplified 
methods for washing filter cloths (cotton- 
seed oil); cleaning filter press plates 
(corn oil); cleaning oil drums (corn 
oil) ; and for other frequently encounter- 
ed cleaning tasks in edible oil processing 
plants. 

Readers desiring free copies of this 
new service report may obtain them by 
addressing Oakite Products, Inc., 157 
Thames St., New York 6, N. Y. 
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In Reaching Preparedness Goal 


We Can’t Do Without 
Public Relations 


H# Cotton Council’s Ed Lipscomb 
says successful programs can 
assist in many ways to increase 
the effficiency and effectiveness 
of military production. 





Successful public relations programs 
are essential if the nation’s military pre- 
paredness goal is to be attained with full 
public cooperation and a minimum of 
misunderstanding and economic disrup- 
tion, Ed Lipscomb, Memphis, public rela- 
tions director of the National Cotton 
Council, told the St. Louis Conference 
of the Public Relations Society of Amer- 
ica in a talk Oct. 18. 

Pointing out the vastly increased im- 
portance of sound public relations pro- 
grams during a period when peacetime 
and mobilized economies exist side by 
side, Lipscomb said “it is not too opti- 
mistic to believe that intelligent and en- 
ergetic industry programs of public rela- 
tions might help compensate for some of 
the loss of patriotism which has accom- 
panied the development of war by legal 
compulsion.” 

Four principal publics must be taken 
into consideration by industries in de- 
veloping programs to meet the needs of 
the present situation, the speaker said. 
These he listed as the people within the 
industry, those who merchandise and sell 
the peacetime products of the industry, 
the consuming public, and government. 


“It is essentially a responsibility of 
the industry public relations program to 


see to it that all those within the indus- ° 


try itself are fully conscious of the im- 
portance of their work to the war effort, 
and that through effective stimulation of 
such consciousness they are inspired to 
full production,” he said. 

“It is a responsibility of the public 
relations program to see that those who 
sell the peacetime products of the indus- 
try are fully informed as to wartime 
changes in products or policies, the rea- 
sons why such changes are necessary, 
and any steps which may be taken to 
keep rationed or disappointed customers 
as happy as possible. 

“Further, it is the job of the industry 
program to help reduce public irritation 
and grumbling over scarcities and sacri- 
fice by telling the true story of products 
that have gone to war, and by pointing 
out to consumers the sort of conservation 
and substitution which can best serve 
their needs. 

“Finally it is the job of the industry 
program to see that its relations with 
government are kept on a basis which 
will make for maximum realism in the 
administration of whatever wartime reg- 
ulations or restrictions may affect its 
members, 

“There is no doubt,” Lipscomb con- 
cluded, “that if every industry group 
across this nation could maintain suc- 
cessful relations with these four publics 
in time of war, the efficiency and effec- 
tiveness of military production would be 
tremendously increased and the strain on 
the public nervous system would be tre- 
mendously lessened.” 
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Production of Oilseeds 
Up 10% in Greece 


Greece’s 1950 oilseed production is esti- 
mated at 59,500 short tons, exceeding last 
year’s output of 54,000 tons by 10 per- 
cent. Cottonseed, Greece’s most important 
oilseed, increased 29 percent—from 34,200 
to 44,000 tons; sunflower seed, from 2,760 
to 3,300 tons; and peanuts from 1,100 to 
1,650 tons. Sesame seed production de- 
creased from 9,370 tons in 1949 to 4,960 
this year and flaxseed from 3,300 tons 
(118,000 bushels) .to 2,200 (79,000 bush- 
els). The tobacco seed crop is estimated 
at 3,300 tons, the same as in 1949. 

Greece is primarily dependent on olives 
as a source of fat for its population. 





These oilseed crops, however, provide an 
important supplement to olive oil, par- 
ticularly in years when the olive crop is 
short. 


Leave of Absence Is Given 


Bill Jacobs by Council 


W. T. (Bill) Jacobs, Memphis, mem- 
ber of the staff of the Division of Pro- 
duction and Marketing of the National 
Cotton Council, is a company grade of- 
ficer in the Marine Corps Reserve and 
expects to be called up for active duty 
at any moment. Bill has been given a 
leave of absence by the Council until Dec. 
31, 1950, or until he returns from service. 





Near Westville, in 
South Carolina... 


plant, is present owner. 


bia (S. C.) District. 


Railway and Highway 521. 


operation around 1935.—ED.) 


gins and saw mills. 


diesel motor. 


program. 





70-Year-Old Gin Still Running 


e THREE-STAND OUTFIT built in Civil War days still has 
original floor and some of the old timbers hewn from long leaf 
pine. J. Tom Gay, whose father and grandfather erected the 


OM ANCRUM, manager of The Southern Cotton Oil Company at Cam- 

| den, S. C., contributes an interesting bit of history to the Oct. 9, 1950 

issue of The Bulletin, bi-weekly house organ of his company’s Colum- 

Ancrum makes reference to a story that appeared in a 1949 issue of 

The Bulletin about a gin operated by Julian E. Sanders of Hagood, a few 
miles south of Camden. This gin, originally constructed in Civil War days;~- 

is believed by many to be the oldest in the country. 

“There is another gin above Camden,” Ancrum writes, “that has a lot 

of history, dating back to 1881, and now in its seventieth year of operation. 

“The gin was erected by the father and grandfather of the present 

owner, Mr. J. Tom Gay, and is located near Westville, close to the Southern 


“The building was constructed of hewn timbers of long leaf pine that 
came off the Gay plantation, and the heavy timbers are morticed and pegged. 
The original floor is in splendid shape, and so are the timbers. 

“From the outside the building has the appearance of a modern gin, as 
it now has a tin roof and sides. It is an old-style two-story building. 

“When the gin was first constructed, it was powered by two mules which 
went around like a merry-go-round, and there was a gin stand of 40 saws. 

“Mr. Tom Gay said when he was a boy, he rode on the big timber with 
a mule on each end pulling, and that he made sure he was not near the 
kicking mule that was hitched to one end. 

“Mr. Gay started working in the gin in 1894, 55 years ago, and in 1896 
became owner of the gin and has operated it since then. He is now assisted 
by his son, Houston Gay, an experienced ginner. 

“From time to time the machinery was changed and it has used Van 
Winkle, Winship, Lummus, Smith, Pratt and Liddell gins. It now has 3-80 
Liddell gins. (Liddell Cotton Gin Co., of Charlotte, N. C., discontinued 


“In addition to his farming and ginning program, Mr. Gay has worked 
with the Southern Railway, most of the time as fireman, and occasionally 
filled in as engineer, and is experienced in all types of machinery. As the 
railroad took up so much of his time, he returned to his farm, and for 
many years, when not busy with the gin, was selling Frick engines for 


“A few years ago he replaced his steam engine at the gin with a modern 


“In spite of his years, Mr. Gay walks very erect and is a hard worker, 
and feels that he will be active at his gin for quite a few more years, be- 
fore turning it over to his son who is now helping him with the ginning 


“He has one of the neatest gin buildings and gin yards to be found 
anywhere, and has lightning rods on his building. If he should ever have 
a fire, it will not be caused by trash or poor housekeeping, for he cleans 
up everything after getting caught up with ginning.” 
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Germination and Free Fatty Acids in 
Seed Stock Lots of Cottonseed 


By CARROLL L. HOFFPAUIR, Southern Regional Research Laboratory,’ 
New Orleans, La., and SAM E. POE, L. U. WILES, and 
MARTHA HICKS, Arkansas State Plant Board,’ Little Rock, Ark. 


low germination of cottonseed is 

attributed to deterioration of the 
seed after maturity. One index of de- 
terioration is the amount of free fatty 
acid present as a result of the splitting 
of the oil into glycerine and the compo- 
nent fatty acids. It was shown in a pre- 
vious publication (2) that, for all practi- 
cal purposes, individual kernels contain- 
ing more than 1% of free fatty acids 
will not germinate. It was also observed 
for the seed examined that about 5% of 
the kernels containing less than 1% of 
free fatty acids did not germinate. This 
amount in the kernel is equivalent to ap- 
proximately 3% in the extractable oil. 

It has been noted that cottonseed ex- 
posed to wet weather in the field are like- 
ly to be lower in viability and to contain 
higher percentages of free fatty acids 


Ave from the natural sterility, 





1Q0ne of the laboratories of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Chemistry, Agricultural 
Research Administration, U. S. Department of 
Agricuiture. 

“In cooperation with the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, under Marketing Act of 1946. 


@ THIS ARTICLE is from the Sep- 
tember 1950 Journal of the American 
Oil Chemists’ Society and is repub- 
lished with the permission of the 
Society.—EDITOR. 


than those harvested without being sub- 
jected to unfavorable exposure (3, 4). 
Similar observations have been made on 
cottonseed stored under conditions of 
high moisture and/or temperature (4). 

In order to ascertain whether the per- 
centage of free fatty acids in the ex- 
tracted oil may be used as an index of 
the percentage of germination of bulk 
lots of cottonseed reserved for seeding, 
254 samples were selected from lots of 
seed tested for germination by the Seed 
Laboratory of the Arkansas State Plant 
Board, using either the sand or the towel 
test. These samples were analyzed for 
percentage of free fatty acids in the ex- 
tracted oil by the Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, using Official Method 
Aa 6-38 of the American Oil Chemists’ 
Society (1). 


The samples tested included seed of 
the following varieties: Arkot 2-1, Coker 
Wilds, Coker 100 W. R., D and PL No, 
14, D and PL No. 15, Delfos, Deltapine 
No. 78, Dortch’s No. 1, Dortch’s Im- 
proved Rowden, Empire, Half and Half, 
Paula, Rowden 41B, Stoneville 2B, and 
several unknowns. They varied in ger- 
mination from 13% to 96% and in free 
fatty acid in the oil from 0.52% to 8.13%. 

The samples were ranked in increas- 
ing order of percentage of free fatty 
acids in the oil and divided into sub- 
groups by selecting intervals of percent- 
age of free fatty acids of sufficient mag- 
nitude to contain a significant number of 
samples. The data, thus summarized, are 
given in Table I. The variations in the 
percentage of free fatty acids in the oil 
depend on the number of kernels in which 
the free fatty acids occur and on the 
amount of free fatty acids in the individ- 
ual kernels. As has been shown previ- 
ously (2), the percentage of free fatty 
acids in a kernel may be many times the 
amount that is associated with loss of 
viability or ability to germinate. For 
these reasons the data could not be 
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treated adequately by correlation and 
was interpreted on the basis of probabil- 
ity. 

N the basis of averages, there is a 

marked decrease in germination with 
an increase in percentage of free fatty 
acids in the oil. Considerable variation 
in the percentage germination is noted 
for each sub-group. Should the sub-groups 
have been selected on the basis of ger- 
mination, a similar variation in percent- 
age of free fatty acids would have been 
observed in each. 

For each sub-group the proportion of 
samples having germination values of 
at least 70% were calculated to obtain 
the probability of germination above the 
10% level. The probability values for 
the 80%, 85%, and 90% minimum ger- 
mination levels were calculated similarly. 
The results are included in Table I. 

It is apparent that the probability of 
obtaining a specified minimum level of 
germination drops rapidly as the per- 
centage of free fatty acids increases. For 
example, the chances are about 3 in 4 





that a lot of seed having a free fatty 
acid content in the oil of from 0.50% to 
0.74% will have at least 80% germina- 
tion. The probability of germination at 
this level of all the samples examined 
was 0.45. 

Thus it seems practical to use the per- 
centage of free fatty acids as a prelim- 
inary or screening index whenever possi- 
ble in reserving cottonseed for seeding 
purposes with subsequent use of the ger- 
mination test for confirmation. Such a 
practice would appear to increase the 
probability that the lots reserved would 
have a specified minimum germination 
value. As seed with high moisture con- 
tents increase in free fatty acid content 
and decrease in percentage germination 
(4) on storage, the moisture content of 
cottonseed reserved for seeding purposes 
should be considered also and be low 
enough to insure good preservation. 


Summary 


The relationship of the free fatty acid 
content in the oil to the percentage ger- 
mination for 254 samples of cottonseed 


TABLE I 
Summary of Free Fatty Acid in Oil Values and Percentage of 
Germination of Cottonseed Samples 





Probability of Germination Above 








Range of Specified Level 

F.F.A. for No. of Average Average Range of 

Sub-groups Samples F. F. A. GerminationGermination 70% 80% 85% 90% 

% % % % 

0.50-0.74 17 0.67 84 68-94 0.94 0.76 0.59 0.18 
0.75-0.99 46 0.89 81 35-96 0.83 0.72 0.48 0.19 
1.00-1.24 53 1.12 79 56-94 0.87 0.60 0.25 0.08 
1.25-1.49 33 1.38 79 65-90 0.38 0.58 0.33 0.03 
1.50-1.99 39 1.72 75 32-85 0.74 0.36 0.18 0 
2.00-2.99 31 2.38 72 55-93 0.68 0.23 0.10 0.03 
3.00-4.49 18 3.65 62 38-82 0.22 0.06 0 0 

Above 4.50 17 6.24 49 13-63 0 0 0 0 

All Samples 254 1.85 74 13-96 0.69 0.45 0.25 0.07 





of different varieties indicates that the 
free fatty acid content may be used as a 
practical screening index for use in se- 
lecting lots of cottonseed to be reserved 
for seeding purposes and subsequent test- 
ing for germination. The percentage ger- 
mination decreases in general with in- 
creasing free fatty acid content. The 
mathematical probability that a given 
lot of seed will exceed a specified mini- 
mum germination value decreases mark- 
edly as the free fatty acid content of the 
oil increases. Insofar as practical, it is 
suggested that cottonseed reserved for 
seeding have a low free fatty acid con- 
tent, less than 0.75% in the oil if at all 
possible. 
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e The spread of the pink boll- 
worm during the current crop season is 
termed by entomologists as the most se- 
rious threat to the future of cotton pro- 
duction experienced since the south-wide 
spread of the boll weevil. 
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At Huron, Calif., Nov. 4-5 


Cotton Pickin’ and 
Gorgeous Girls 


@ Many activities planned for 
Third Annual Huron Cotton Fes- 
tival. Picking champ to get $500 
and trophy. 





John Mehia of Fresno, Calif., 25-year- 
old combat veteran of World War II and 
claimant to the world champion cotton 
picking title, attributes his ability to 
pick ciean cotton for many hours at a 
back-breaking pace to strong, quick fin- 
gers, endurance, and clean living. He 
neither drinks nor smokes. 

Mehia will! detend his championship at 
the third annual Huron (Calif.) Cotton 
Festival in Huron, Nov. 4-5. Huron is 
located in that part of the San Joaquin 
Valley known as the West Side. The 
festival is sponsored by the Huron Com- 
munity Chamber of Commerce. 

Last year he picked 850 pounds of 
cotton in eight hours and won a cash 
prize of $250 plus pay for cotton picked. 

This year he looks forward to a new 
$500 cash prize for first place and a 
huge, golden perpetual trophy which will 
be awarded in the contest reduced to six 
hours. Other prizes: Second, $200; third, 
$75; fourth, $25; fifth to seventh, $10, 
and eighth to tenth, $5. 

Another feature of the celebration will 
be a picking contest for women only on 
the afternoon of Nov. 4. A special event 
will be an invitational amateur contest 
of 20 minutes duration for chamber of 
commerce managers and other visiting 
dignitaries under the direction of John 
Arthur Reynolds, manager of the Cen- 
tral Valley Empire Association. 

Six pretty girls from six communities 
on the West Side are in the race for 
queen of the cotton festival. 

Contestants in the queen contest and 
their sponsors are: Joyce James, 18, of 
Huron, Woodmen of the World; Jo Ann 
Ruberts, 17, of Coalinga, Women of the 
Moose; Inez Fae Huey, 17, of Mendota, 
Lions Club; Kay Stephens, 17, of Avenal, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars Auxiliary; 
Stacia Glover, 16, of Firebaugh, Fire- 
baugh District Chamber of Commerce. 
and Connie Navarette, 20, of Five Points, 
West Side School Club. 

First prize in the contest is a three- 
day, all-expense-paid trip to Hollywood 
including a visit to a motion picture 
studio. Second prize is $50 and third, 
$25. The contest closes Oct. 31. 

Other events scheduled for the festival 
include a coronation ball Nov. 4 and a 
victory street dance Nov. 5, a carnival 
day and night daily, a Boy Scout Jam- 
boree and a band concert. 


J. R. Nunnally Dies Oct. 17 


J. Roy Nunnally, chairman of the 
board of Monroe Oil & Fertilizer Com- 
pany, Monroe, Ga., died at his home on 
the morning of Oct. 17. He had been in 
ill health for some time. Funeral services 
were held in Monroe on Oct. 18. 

He is survived by his wife; his mother, 
Mrs. W. H. Nunnally, Monroe; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. J. M. Roberts; three grandchil- 
dren; a sister, Mrs. George M. Napier; 
and a nephew, Dr. Harry B. Nunnally. 
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Cottonseed Moisture Tester 
Announced by Tagliabue 


An electronic moisture meter, new jn 
the cotton industry, has been introduced 
by the Tagliabue Instruments Division 
of the Weston Electrical Instrument Cor. 
poration, Newark, N. J. 

The Tagliabue cottonseed tester, Mode] 
8007, is a dielectric type instrument 





The Tagliabue Electronic 
Moisture Tester met 


which the manufacturer says is char- 
acterized by great speed and accuracy. 
Features include the fact there is only 
one dial to adjust in taking a reading. 
Voltage fluctuations will not affect ac- 
curacy of readings and several test cells 
may be used to test many products sam- 
ples with a single instrument. 

The instrument can be used to test a 
wide variety of other products and ma- 
terials, including nuts, grass seeds and 
granual substances. Newiy published cal- 
ibrations are availablé for fuzzy and 
deiinted cottonseed, cottonseed meal, and 
rolled cottonseed flakes, with other cali- 
brations in preparation. 

Further information, and literature, 
may be obtained from the Tagliabue In- 
struments Division, Dept. 67, 614 Frel- 
inghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 
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FA. COULD BE Sam Smith, a ginner 
in Mississippi; or Joe Jones, who operates 
an oil mill in North Carolina. He could be 
Fred Ford, a California gin operator; or Bill 
Brown, who operates a gin in Texas. 

He is an important man to you, for he 
symbolizes the 6,000 ginner - oil mill read- 
ers of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 
who operate plants in all cotton and oilseed 
producing states, from California to the Car- 
olinas . . . men who are leaders in an indus- 
try with more than $600,000,000 invested 
in plants and equipment. 

How well acquainted are these 
men with you and the in- 


This is our 


4 year of publication 





yd YOU "ECOG M7, THIS yas 


dustrial machinery, power units, and all the 
other auxiliary equipment and supplies you 
sell? Maybe you need to know the ginner 
and the oil miller better . . . and if you do, 
“The Press” is the best place to get ac- 
quainted. 

“The Press” is the ginner’s and the oil 
miller’s own magazine. It is the only pub- 
lication that serves ginners and oil millers 
exclusively. It gives you concentrated cov- 
erage of a progressive industry that is mak- 
ing new records in modernization of plants 
and equipment. 












They Couldn’t Plant Up!and . 





PECOS FARMERS WENT 10 PIMA 


@ AND, SO THE WORLD would know how fine their product is, they 
staged a Pima Festival . .. and even crowned a Queen. 


last year on cotton acreage, it 

struck a heavy blow at the mush- 

rooming cotton industry of the Pecos 

Basin, as the region around Pecos, Texas, 
is known. 

Most of the acreage was put in culti- 

vation in 1948 and 1949, and those two 


W HEN UNCLE SAM clamped down 


years’ growing experience gained the 
farmer little recognition in the establish- 
ment of acreage quotas. 

So, these farmers did the next thing. 
They turned to the growing of long- 
staple Pima cotton, not covered in the 
1950 acreage allotment program. In 
Reeves County alone, 23,800 acres were 
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Miss Wilma Langham, the 
World’s First Pima Queen 


planted to the long staple variety, which 
has normally been re by this coun- 
try, principally from Egypt. 

An indicated yield of 15, 000 bales of 
the long staple product is seen for Reeves 
County alone. This compares with a nor- 
mal production of only 4000 bales in the 
entire U.S 

It took courage for Pecos farmers to 
plunge into the venture. In the first 
place, previous attempts at cultivation 
of Pima had proved semi-disastrous dur- 
ing war years. Second, Pima requires 
much more careful cultivation and har- 
vesting than upland cotton. Third, it re- 
quires a special, roller-type gin. How- 
ever, Western Cottonoil Company solved 
this problem by building a roller-type 
gin. 

But there was still another problem. 
Pecos Basin farmers had to be sure of 
a market for their product, since federal 
price suports were denied Pima cotton. 

So, they teamed with the Pecos Cham- 
ber of Commerce and created a Pima 
Cotton Committee whose job it was to 
publicize the merits of the long-staple 
product. These merits are many. For 
example, Pima makes beautiful and al- 
most everlasting men’s shirts. It is use- 
ful in making strong tire cords and 
makes superb ladies’ evening dresses. 

The Committee sent out newspaper 
and magazine stories—contacted spin- 
ners—enlisted the help of the Cotton Re- 
search Department of the University of 
Texas. 

They also planned the world’s first 
Pima Festival. This was held during the 
weekend of Oct. 7 at Pecos, in conjunc- 
tion with the annual Pecos Fall Fair. 
Displays of Pima cotton were prominent, 
along with products made from it. 

Climaxing the fair was the coronation 
of the world’s first Pima Queen. Twenty- 
two very attractive young ladies from 
Pecos paraded across the platform at 
the fair grounds. Their sweeping, hand- 
some gowns made of cloth from Pima 
cotton elicited uniform admiration. The 
judges finally chose Miss Wilma Lang- 
ham, tall brunette, as first place winner, 
and Miss Shirley Gleason as runner-up. 
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Both were awarded suitable prizes, 
and in addition Miss Langham received 
an all-expense trip to the State Fair of 
Texas, held at Dallas Oct. 7-22, to rep- 
resent Pecos on Pecos Day—and to en- 
joy the week-end on her own. 

Then came the big surprise. The Trans- 
Pecos Cotton Growers Association, com- 
posed of just about all the farmers of 
the Pecos Basin area, decided to go a 
step further and send all 22 ladies to 
the fair at Dallas. 

The Pima Cotton Committee is headed 
by Jack Hawkins, West Texas radio man, 
as chairman; and by Alton Hughes, 
Pecos Chamber of Commerce manager, 
as secretary. Membership includes both 
farmers and business men. 


New Arkansas Regulation 
On Planting Seed 


Under a recent regulation of the Ar- 
kansas State Plant Board, all planting 
seed sold in that state must bear a tag 
which states that the seed has been 
treated in accordance with manufactur- 
er’s recommendations, and giving the 
name of the chemical and the rate of 
application. Each bag sold must bear a 
tag. The tag must also bear a warning 
against the use of the treated seed for 
food or feed, and must bear the word 
POISON unless the chemical is non-pois- 
onous. Sample tags showing the required 
statement will be furnished by the Plant 
Board on request. The regulation applies 
to seed produced in Arkansas and seed 
shipped into the state. 

Inspectors will check seeds and will 
withdraw from sale any which do not 
bear the required statements on the tag. 
Inspectors will also run chemical tests on 
seed found on sale, to determine whether 
the amount of chemical as shown on the 
tag has actually been applied. Seed found 
deficient in amount of chemical will be 
held until retreated. 


Oilseed Research 
(Continued from Page 10) 


as rapidly as can be done, but even the 
maximum program will require time for 
its development. 


What About Safflower? 


The experience with safflower this 
year is a good example of some of the 
things that may marae with a “new” 
crop. Safflower has been the subject of 
research for some time, and the Educa- 
tional Service has had a number of in- 
quiries from oil mills regarding this crop. 

First of all, it should be pointed out 
that the possibilities of safflower produc- 
tion in most Cotton States appear to be 
small. Safflower has never yet done well 
where rainfall exceeds 20 inches or more, 
although it does well under irrigation in 
areas of low rainfall. Safflower is sus- 
ceptible to diseases and insects that are 
found where humidity is high. 

California during 1950 made rather 
extensive plantings of safflower, the first 
time that there have been large scale 
plantings. Recent reports are that most 
growers were disappointed in the crop 
and the returns from it. Indications are 
that California growers will continue to 
experiment with safflower, but that there 
is much to be learned about this crop in 
order to make it profitable even under 
irrigation in a semi-arid area to which 
it is best suited. 
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New Product: 


ANGLE DISINTEGRATOR BY 
RIETZ MFG. CO. : 


A new Angle Disintegrator has re. 
duced the possibility of contamination ip 
disintegrating,. mixing, blending, puree. 
ing, homogenizing and similar operg. 
tions, according to its manufacturer, 
Rietz Manufacturing Company of San 
Francisco. The machine is designed for 
applications in all fields requiring equip. 





ment that lends itself to immediate and 
complete demountability of working 
parts. The radical design of the Angle 
Disintegrator permits ‘the complete ex- 
posure of all contact: surfaces. Take- 
down and ‘assembly time for the new 
model is a, few minutes. This makes pos- 
sible sterilization of all working paris 
in remarkably short shutdown time. A 
major feature of the new machine is the 
design factor which makes it physically 
impossible for lubricant to admix with 
the through-put. 

The Angle Disintegrator retains the 
Rietz dual discharge feature through 
which disintegration - resistant material 
is separated from the primary product 
and passes by gravity through the ham- 
mers and out the secondary discharge, 
thus eliminating power-consuming _re- 
cycling. The Rietz 860° screen is also 
retained, insuring a constant flow of 
properly-sized material at a minimum 
temperature rise. A major change in the 
new model is the belt drive, replacing 
the direct drive of the vertical units. 
Rotor speeds now range from 7200 to 
16,000 r.p.m. in the smaller units and 
from 3600 to 7200 r.p.m. in the larger 
units. All parts of the standard machine 
are of stainless steel. 

Further information and brochure may 
be obtained by writing this publication 
or Rietz Manufacturing Co., 441 Folsom 
Street, San Francisco, California. 


Peanut Stocks, Processing 


The supply of peanuts in commercial 
positions improved as the first month in 
the 1950-51 milling season ended. Hold- 
ings of peanuts in off-farm positions on 
Sept. 30 totaled 176 million pounds on a 
farmers’ stock equivalent basis. This 
compares with 108 million pounds in 
sight a month earlier and 140 million 
pounds on hand a year ago. 

Cleaning and shelling of farmers’ stock 
peanuts during September amounted to 
58 million pounds. This compares with 77 
million pounds for September 1949. Mill- 
ing operations during September were 
less than during the first month of the 
past two seasons, but compare favorably 
with early season operations during the 
1944-47 seasons. Shelling of runner-type 
peanuts:during the month totaled 15 mil- 
lion pounds, largest for any September 
of record. 
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Wife (reading from a pamphlet): A 
large percentage of accidents occur in the 
kitchen. 

Husband: Yes, and what’s worse, we 
men have to eat them and pretend we 
enjoy them. 

eo e @ 

School Professor: If a person in good 
health, but who imagined himself sick, 
should send for you, what would you do? 

Medical Student: Give him something 
to make him sick and then administer an 
antidote. 

Professor: Don’t waste any more time 
here. Start practicing tomorrow! 


Said a teacher in South Dakota: “I 
wonder if any of you children have In- 
dian blood?” “I have,” answered little 
Johnny. “That’s very interesting,” said 
the teacher, “What tribe?” “Oh,” an- 
swered Johnny, “it wasn’t exactly a 
tribe, just a wandering Indian.” 


Little Louise: “Mother, dear, what does 
dehydrate mean?” 

Mother: “It means getting all the 
water out of anything. Why?” 

Little Louise: “Well, my puppy just 
dehydrated in the living room.” 


A new bride was asked what she found 
the biggest thrill of marriage. “It was 
thrilling when George took me to the li- 
cense bureau. The wedding ceremony was 
a big thrill. Signing the hotel register as 
‘Mr. and Mrs.’ was a bigger thrill, but I 
do believe my biggest thrill was thumb- 
ing my nose at the house detective.” 


A traveling man noticed an edition of 
the Gideon Bible. Pasted inside the cover 
was a sheet which said, “If you are lonely 
and discouraged, read Psalms 23 and 27.” 

After reading them he noticed a pencil 
note in a feminine hand in the margin: 
“If you’re still lonely and discouraged, 
phone Central 1943.” 


An old maid returned to her hotel 
room one evening and received the shock 
of her life. Three strange men were sit- 
ting there playing cards. The woman im- 
mediately grabbed the phone and called 
the hotel manager. 

Woman: Manager, there are three 
strange men sitting in my room. 

Manager: Three strange men? Why, 
that’s terrible. 

Woman: It certainly is. I want you to 
send someone right up and kick two of 
them out. 

tC) ° ® 


He: “Why does a woman say she’s 
been shopping when she didn’t buy a 
thing?” 

She: “For the same reason a man says 
he’s been fishing.” 

e ° e@ 


“Say, Dad, what does it mean when 
the paper says some man went to the 
convention as a delegate at large?” 
“It means his wife didn’t go with him, 
son.” 
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1950-51 EDITION 


The International Green Book 


OF COTTONSEED AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE OIL PRODUCTS 





the U. S., Canada and Latin America . 


CONTENTS 


e Cottonseed, Soybean, Linseed, Peanut and other Vegetable Oil Mills in 


. . Cottonseed and other Vegetable 
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(NOTE: Generally, cottonseed oil mill listings in the United States show officers, ad- 
dresses, equipment and rail location. Many of the other vegetable oil mill listings in 
the United States, Canada and Latin America also give this information.) 


Price $7.59 


($8.00 outside of U.S.A.) 
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3112-18 Commerce 


P.O. Box 444 
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AINGKLEY 


Gin Supply Co., 4008 Commerce 
Dallas 1, Texas 
Buy a Hinckley Fan Drum Drier-Cleaner. 


It has no spikes, teeth or beaters to ma- 
chine the cotton. The Fan Drum is the dif- 





72-D Hinckley Drier-Cleaner 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 











RIVERSIDE MILLS 


AUCUSTA, CA. 


Ginners Know the Protection of the famous River- 
side brand of bagging which is Durable—Economical 
and Uniform—full 2 Ibs. to the yard. 

Prompt Service from convenient warehouse stocks. 


Write us or our nearest agent. 


Robert Burgher, Dallas, Texas 
Bolton Bagging Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Sam A. Sanders, Little Rock, Ark. 
Mason Jackson Co., Shreveport, La. 























Fine Foods 


Known from Coast to Coast 


Snowdrift 


Emulsorized for New 
Quick-Method Cakes 


| Wesson Oil 


America’s Favorite Oil 3 
Salad Oil 








PHOMSTMEE 














WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


New York » New Orleans - Savannah « San Francisco - Houston - Chicago 
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CALENDAR 


Conventions * Meetings ° Events 


e Dec. 7-8—Fourth Annual Insect Con. 
trol Conference. Hotel Peabody, Mem. 
phis, Tenn. For information write Claude 
L. Welch, National Cotton Council, P. 0, 
Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn. 


e January 22-23-24, 1951—National Cot. 
ton Council annual meeting. Hotel Buena 
Vista, Biloxi, Miss. Wm. Rhea Blake, 
P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn., execu. 
tive vice-president-secretary. 


e April 2-3-4, 1951—Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. Fair 
Park, Dallas. Jay C. Stilley, 109 N. See. 
ond Ave., Dallas, executive vice-presi- 
dent. For exhibit space, write R. Haugh- 
ton, president, Gin Machinery and Supply 
Association, P. O. Box 444 (3116 Com- 
merce St.), Dallas 1, Texas. 


e May 14-15-16, 1951—Fifty-fifth An- 
nual Convention, National Cottonseed 
Products Association. Palm Beach Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla. S. M. Har- 
mon, Sterick Bldg., Memphis, Tenn, 
secretary-treasurer. 


e June 4-5, 1951—Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention, 
Lake Murray Lodge, Ardmore, Okla. 
Horace Hayden, 1004 Perrine Bldg., Okla- 
homa City, secretary. 


e June 3-4-5, 1951—Joint convention 
North Carolina-South Carolina crushers’ 
associations. The Cavalier, Virginia 
Beach, Va. 


Farmers Asked to Order 


Insecticides Early 


The National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association is urging cotton farmers to 
survey their 1951 requirements for in- 
secticides, fungicides and related mate- 
rials and to place immediate orders with 
their suppliers. 

“Since many of the raw materials re- 
quired by industry are also necessary for 
defense production, growers should make 
their needs known as soon as possible so 
that industry will be able to more effi- 
ciently schedule plant operations,” L. S. 
Hitchner, executive secretary of the as- 
sociation, said. In placing orders, growers 
should take into account the expanding 
needs for food and fiber crops as reflected 
in USDA policy. 

“Because of expected or existing short- 
ages of many raw materials including 
chlorine, benzene, copper and_ lead,” 
Hitchner said, “growers should be pre- 
pared to use alternate products in some 
instances.” 

Another problem facing the industry 
is a shortage of some types of transpor- 
tation which can best be met by the early 
distribution of insecticides to strategic 
locations throughout the country possible 
only on the basis of immediate indication 
of needs by users. 

Since not only increased production 
but efficient production will be of utmost 
importance next year, the industry ur- 
gently requests immediate appraisal and 
ordering. 

Adequate supplies of cotton insecti- 
cides for 1951 is one of the problems dis- 
cussed at the recent regional Extension 
cotton meetings held at Columbia, S. C., 
Texarkana, Texas, and Memphis, Tenn. 
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MR. GINNER: 
wy You a Separator Foul 7 


- 








Install a Gullett Model “99” Separator and forget 


you have a separator in your gin house 
Designed to withstand the extra and troublesome burden placed on a separator by Cotton Driers 
which subject the separator to excessive heat and air pressure under the vacuum. 


Larger vacuum drum with sealed heads to prevent air suction loss and blowing out around the 
heads when operated over Pressure Drier systems. 


Vacuum drum is equipped with special heat and abrasive resistant rubber flights. 


The very minimum of working parts inside and out. 113” vacuum drum shaft on ball bearings with 
dust proof housings. 


Further information will gladly be furnished on request from the office nearest you. 


GULLETT GIN COMPANY 


AMITE, LOUISIANA 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA . DALLAS, TEXAS . MEMPHIS, 'TENNESSEE 



































HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY | 


Be a 


TYPE G 
COMPLETE 
DOUBLE DRYING 
AND CLEANING 


Illustration shown with: 


Flat Screen Separator. 
Type I Cleaners, Bur 
Machine, Hardwicke- 
Etter Extractor Feeder 
and Gin. 


We also build other sizes 
and arrangements to fit 
different cotton drying 
requirements. 


HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


Manufacturers 

















» 











Sherman, Texas 























cov” 
SEPARATOR 


Is built in two sizes, 5234” wide and 72” 
wide. Large screen area gives more clean- 
ing effect and greater capacity. The Inlet 
Transition opens full width of Separator, 
and Air Box is provided with a choice of 
either an end or rear center connection 
for suction Fan. Fitted with an improved 
Reel and eight blade Vacuum Wheel: 


White for Bulletin Tie. 17-C 


THE MURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS 


° ATLANTA 

















